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SILCHESTER “ TENT-PEGS.” 

At p. 47 of the Illustrated London News for 
Jan. 10, being No. 2699 of that paper, and included 
in vol, xcviii., are figured, among ‘ The Antiquarian 
Discoveries at Silchester, near Reading: Relics of 
the Roman City,’ two objects lettered “ HH. Sup- 
posed to be tent-pegs,” and described on the pre- 
ceding page (46), under the heading ‘ Further 
Discoveries at Silchester,’ as 
“some curiously shaped pegs, also of iron, pointed [mis- 
printed “ painted” in text) at the end and flat-topped. 
Beneath the flattened top are projecting rings. These 
have been called by German antiquaries tent-pegs; by 
others, instruments for breaking up concrete. Their use 
has yet to be discovered,” 

This astonishes me. I am neither an Ancient 
Roman, an Ancient Briton, nor “ Phra the Phe- 
nician,” yet they at once appeared familiar to me, 
and I think I may safely say that I not only know 
their use, but have seen them in use many a time 





and oft. The fact is that they are simply portable 
anvils, carried afield by the mower, whereon to beat 
out the dints and notches his scythe may receive | 
ina stony field; and they are among the ordinary 

paraphernalia that the mower of my native village | 
—Chiteauneuf, Canton de Pouilly en Montagnes | 
(or en Auxois, legal title of the district), France, | 
in the ancient province or dukedom of Burgundy, 

and not far (about twenty miles) from its capital | 


city, Dijon, on the road to Autun, the Roman 


Augustodunum and the Gaulish Bibracte—carries 
to his work; the other items of his equipment being 
a hammer wherewith to do the beating out and a 
whetstone wherewith to put an edge on the imple- 
ment after the beating out has been accomplished. 
This latter is carried in a cylindrical tin case with a 
conical extremity, intended to hold water, and made 
either to hook on to the belt or to stick into the 
ground after the fashion of a beer-warmer in the 
coals. The man carries his whetstone in its case, as 
a policeman does his “ bull’s-eye,” at his belt. The 
hammer and anvilare slung over the handle of the 
scythe by a piece of string. When the anvil—the 
so-called “tent-peg”—is to be used, it is driven 
into the ground up to the rings, the rings being, 
of course, intended to prevent its sinking out of 
sight and service under the tappings of the hammer, 
as well as to keep it from “ wobbling.” 

I hope this explanation will satisfy the “ Ger- 
man antiquaries’” that these “curiously shaped 
pegs” are neither “tent-pegs” nor “ instruments 
for breaking up concrete,” and that the pointed 
end, the flattened top, and the projecting rings are 
fully accounted for. I dare say my neighbour 
Bonnevie, “ Ferblantier, Quincaillier” (tinman and 
ironmonger), would be glad to supply them with 
as many as they required, though probably they 
would prefer to wait till the next opportunity they 
may have of requisitioning them. 

Using this Roman implement, the Burgundian 
mower may cut the Roman lucerne, the chief, 
almost the only, artificial fodder grown in the 
district, though that is chiefly the women’s work, 
who cut it in apron loads, as required for the cow, 
a staggering load, tied in the coarse blue apron of 
hempen, taken off for the purpose, and carried on 
the head, the neat white cap being removed and 
slung on the arm by the strings, the sickle, toothed 
like the bill of the grass-cropping goose, stuck in 
the load. 

I find in Littré, “‘ Enclumette, s.f. Terme rural. 
Petite enclume portative 4 l’usage des faucheurs, 
pour aiguiser leur faux en la battant.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 

P.S.—Since writing the above it has occurred 
to me that in the days of classic warfare, when 
swords were of bronze or iron, and not of shear 
steel, those weapons may have required as much 
tinkering as the French scythe, and that the 
enclumette may have been a mere adaptation of an 
implement such as the Silchester “ tent-peg,” so 
used by the Roman legionary. Is there no men- 
tion in classic writings of such tinkering up of 
weapons in the Field of Mars? 





SHAKSPEARIANA., 
‘Meascre For Measvre,’ I, iii. 26.—This 
line is defective in metre, and there is no need of 
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any pause ; further, the nominative “fond fathers” 
has no verb dependent on it, which neither Pope’s 
nor “ Old-Spelling’s” emendation supplies. If “the 
rod” be taken as an accusative, both sense and 
metre can be satisfactorily completed thus :— 

Now, as fond fathers, 

Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 

Only to stick it in their children’s sight 

For terror, nor for use, in time thus make 

The rod more mock'd than fear’d; so our decrees, Kc. 

II. i. 39.—As in ‘ Henry VIITI.,’ I. ii. 76, there 
is the phrase “the rough brake that virtue must 
go through,” the meaning of this passage could be 
made clearer if “ from ” were changed to “ through,” 
and ‘‘answer none” be understood to mean 
“ answer no one ”:— 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ; 

Some run through brakes of vice, and answer none ; 

And some condemned for a fault alone. 

An alternative emendation to this, since it will be 
objected that the words through and from are very 
dissimilar in manuscript, is— 

Some ransom breaks of vice, and answer none, 
“ransom” written with the long s not differing so 
much from “run from” as to be an impossible 
mistake. The meaning would then be that some 
manage to avoid the penalty due to their out- 
breaks of vice ; cf. Sonnet 34, “And ransom all ill 
deeds.” 

IIT. i. 96.—It is, perhaps, worth asking whether 
there is a chance of the words ‘‘ prenzie gardes” 
having been a misprint for ‘‘pharisee garbs,” 
though, however well the word “ Pharisee” may 
suit Angelo’s character, it does not seem very 
likely that it could be so, since Shakespeare does 
not use the word elsewhere. 


IV. iii. 93.—The folios read :— 
Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting 
To yond generation, 





Give me your hand, and say you will be mine, 
He is my brother too: But fitter time for that. 

In whatever way this is punctuated it makes in- 
different sense, and a reference to Mr. Marsball’s 
note in the Henry Irving edition will make clear 
to any one the difficulty of giving satisfactory 
action on the stage to the passage as it stands. 
The Duke leaves Isabella no time to accept his 
proposal, since he drags the unfortunate brother in 
again at once. If the pause came at the end of 
1, 497 it would be all right ; so it is probable that 
a line has got misplaced, and that the passage 
should read and be punctuated thus :— 

If he be like your brother for his sake 

Is he pardon’d; and for your lovely sake 

He is my brother too: But fitter time for that ;— 
Give me your band and say you will be mine. 
Isabella in this case recognizes Claudio as soon as 
she sees his face; then the Duke adds that for her 
lovely sake he regards Claudio as a brother, and at 
once passes to the proposal. Here there should 
certainly be a pause, since Isabella’s engagement 
to the Duke is the culminating point to which the 
whole play has been working. 
Gerorce Jorcer 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


‘Antony anp Crieopatra,’ I. ii. 6.— 
Charmian, Is thie the man? Is’t you, sir, that know 


all things ! 
Soothsayer, In nature's infinite book of secrecy 


A little I can read. 

Alexas. Show him your hand, 
All the editions read, “Is’t you, sir, that know 
things?” But the word all is assuredly to be re- 
stored ; it is required not only by the metre, but 
by a manifestly requisite antithesis to a little. 


IT, vi. 1:— 
First Servant, Here they ‘ll be anon. 
plants are 
Iil-rooted already ; the least wind i’ the world 
Will blow them down. 


Some of their 








And this is generally emended “to the under 
generation.” Shakespeare does not use this par- 
ticular phrase to denote the antipodes in any other 
passage ; and as it is not an appropriate one in 
the mouth of the Duke when he is guising as a 
monk, it is probable that a misprint has arisen 
through faulty spacing, and that the manuscript 
read as follows :— 

Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting 

To yon degenerate one, you shall find 

Your safety manifested, | 
“Yon degenerate one” will be Barnardine, whom | 
the Duke would probably have in mind when he | 
addressed the Provost, having just spoken of him as 
“a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death.” “One” | 
being spelt “‘on” in Shakespeare’s time, a mistake 
like this could very easily happen. 
V. i. 495-8.—The First Folio has :— 
If he be like your brother for his sake 
Is he pardon’d and for your lovely sake 





Second Servant. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

All the copies read, “ Here they ’Il be man.” The 
corruption was as easy as the correction seems to 
me easy alike and satisfying. 

The blemishes thus removed would appear but 
trifling were they blemishes anywhere but in 
Shakespeare’s text. W. Warkiss Ltoyp. 
(7® S. x. 


». 


‘Antony AND Cieopatra,’ II. ii. 
402, 483).—Mr. Smitn and Mr. Spence differ 
respecting the passage— 

Her gentlewomen like the Nereides 

So many Mer-maides tended her i’ th’ eyes 

And made their bends adornings, 
I cannot but think that Mr. Suirn is right. It 
seems to me that his proposed amendment is pect- 
liarly and strikingly happy :— 

Her gentlewomen like the Nereides 

So many mermaids bended to the oars 

And made their bends adornings, 
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I need not go over his minute explanations of the 
probable origin of the erroneous text. They seem 
to me extremely probable. 

Mr. Spence thinks “‘ tended her’ i’ th’ eyes” 
means “ kept their eyes intently fixed on her, so as 
to be ready to pay prompt attention to the slightest 
indications of her will.” The picture thus presented 
may be a pretty one, though it will hardly com- 
mend itself to the coxwains of our eight-oars! But 
the words have simply no such meaning. I humbly 
submit that “tended her i’ th’ eyes” is sheer 
nonsense. The passage in Psalm cxiii. offered 
by Mr. Spence as strikingly parallel, is not 
parallel at all! “The eyes of a maiden look unto 
the hand of her mistress.” Yes! but surely this 
is not “tending her in the eyes.” The passage 
from the Pictorial Bible subjoined is equally 
beside the mark, And what of their “‘ bends” in 
the rendering of this eye-service? Whereas the 
picture suggested by their “ bending to their oars” 
at once gives meaning and value to the words, 
“and made their bends adornings.’ 

T. Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


*TaMING OF THE SarRew,’ Inpuction (7™ S. x, 
483),—I think there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Puittrs is right in his conjecture about ‘‘ Old 
John Naps of Greece.” 

T. Apotpaus TRoLLore, 

Budleigh Salterton. 


‘Measure ror Meascre,’ III. ii. 39: “Goa 
MILE ON HIS ERRAND.”—This phrase is obscure. 
Elbow says that if any man had erred like Claudio 
and came before Angelo ‘‘ he were as good go a 
mile on his errand.” The meaning clearly is, he 
will fare badly, or have a hard time. But how this 
meaning can be made out from the phrase is not 
so clear. No commentator known to me has 
touched on my difficulty. James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


‘Kiyo Lear,’ I. iv. 130 (7% S. xi. 24).— 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Ride more than thou goest. 
{ have a kind of lurking suspicion that in all his 
recent emendations Mr. Warkiss Lioyp has been 
poking fun at your unbappy readers. But in case 
any should fail to perceive this, and be inclined to 
take his Shakespeare transmogrifications seriously, 
let me remind such that, in this particular passage, 
owest = ownest, a common use in Elizabethan litera- 
ture, and that “ Lend less than thou ownest” is a 
very much better prudential maxim than its pro- 
posed substitute. As to the succeeding maxim, I 
confess to preferring Lear’s Fool's version. The 
peripatetic—the man who is obliged to walk 
cause he cannot afford to ride—has been made 
aa improper subject of derision ; but the man who 
saves his horses at the expense of his own feet 





might very well take to heart the second of the 
above-quoted maxims. The well-established text, 
however, requires no defence from me. 

Hotcompe INGiesy. 


ProverbBiaL Purases in SHakspeare.—Cor. 
Pripeavux’s ‘Proverbial Phrases in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’ (7 8. x. 361) have led me to set forth a 
proposal that I have long desired to see put in 
practice, viz., that some one should collect those 
phrases in Shakespeare which are, or owe their 
origin to, proverbial sayings. This would, I think, 
be both useful and startling to many of his readers 
and students. But I would add the caution that 
this must not be done by a merely clever man, but 
by one who is in addition a careful and diligent 
student of our old literature. Were I not too old, 
I would, with all my faults and shortcomings, 
attack the subject most willingly. 

Br. NicHouson. 


Mastin Pans. (See 6" S, vi. 47, 158; x. 289; 
xii. 471; 7" S. iii. 385, 485 ; iv. 57, 310, 451.)— 
Many months have elapsed since a discussion took 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ about the derivation of the word 
maslin as applied to brass pans, What steps the 
upholders of the Saxon theory have taken to sup- 
port their view I know not. I have let no oppor- 
tunity pass of ascertaining in what sense the word 
maslin was used in England. Before the sixteenth 
century it is rarely met witb, and not in a way 
to indicate any particular metal or even any 
metal, but rather a mixed material, ar, “‘v 
coarse maslinge towells” (Beck’s ‘ Draper's 
Dictionary,’ s.v. *‘ Towel”); while (s.v. ‘* Mil- 
liner”) mistlen or mistlin is interpreted as mean- 
ing a medley or mixture. In the second volume 
of Guildhall ‘ Wills,’ lately issued (p. 220), men- 
tion is made of a towell “of melynges,” which Dr. 
Sharpe, the editor, in a foot-note, conjectures 
means of mixed colours (Fr. melange). Brass 
could be correctly termed maslinge from its com- 
position, but the word would be equally applicable 
to all sorts of brazen utensils. The rare use of a 
word not confined to one material cannot account 
for the persistent use of the word maslin 
as the appellation of a particular class of vessels 
not made in England till Flemings introduced the 
manufacture. I have perused many scores of old 
inventories and wills, and find that their usual de- 
scription was “brass pans”; where the word brass 
is not used, ‘* Laton” takes its place; but when 
Flemish brass pans became common, as they did 
in the sixteenth century, and when in the seven- 
teenth century they were made in England by a 
Malines family, the term “maslin pans” became 
common, especially in the district where they were 
made. These pans were made in the seventeenth 
century at Coalbrookdale and Stourbridge, and there 
the word maslin was and iscommon. And there, 
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and I believe there only, it is still known as a trade 
term for certain vessels of brass, and now of iron 
also. Objection has been taken, on the ground 
of dissimilarity of spelling, to my derivation of 
the word from Mechlin or Malines. Further search 
has shown me that Maslinia was the common Latin 
form for Malines in the seventeenth century. The 


French form Malines is taken from the Latin Mas- | 


linia, the s not being sounded. As I before ob- 


served, the family of Maslin spelt their name with | 
or without the s, and some of the present bearers | 


of it do not sound the s. A Staffordshire gentle- 
man also tells me that “maslin pans” were as 
often as not called “malin pans.” The supporters 
of the Saxon derivation of the word have to con- 
tend with this serious difficulty in addition to 
those I have mentioned, that vessels which in 
Flanders were known as Maline or Mechlin 
pans, and were exported as such, became 
Maslin pans in England by some unexplained 
desire of the people to revive in their favour 
alone a word almost obsolete, and quite as appli- 
cable to towels as to pans. Guicciardini, in his 
“Descriptio Belgii Regionum, ed. 1616, writes 
(v.s. “ Mechlin”), p. 199, “Conflantur ahenee 
machinz tanta et dexteritate simul et bonitate.” My 
researches make me plead with ever-growing con- 
fidence for the derivation of maslin as applied to 
pans from Malines, where they were made. Our 
great English Dictionary will not deal with the 
word for some long time yet; but it will be well 
to thresh out the subject, so that it may receive 
due attention from the able editor. 
A. W. Coryetivs Hattey. 
Alloa, N.B. 


Crucifix in THe Banana Frorr.— The True 
and Exact History of the Island of Barbados,’ by 
Richard Ligon, gent., written in the Upper Bench 
Prison in 1653, made its first appearance in 1657 
(in folio form). It has the double merit of con- 
siderable rarity and great interest. The author 
compels your attention almost as fully when he de- 
scribes the forest trees of the island, or the “ In- 
genio cr Mill that squeezes or grinds the Sugar 
Canes,” as when at great length, and somewhat in 
the style of Coryat, he depicts the “ Valley of Plea- 
sure” with its pretty young Negro virgins, or his 
ill success in his addresses to the beauteous black 


companion of the Padre Vagado, and her exit from | 


her dwelling, which 
** was with far greater majesty and gracefulness than I 
have seen Queen Anne descend from the Chaire of State 
to dance the Measures with a Baron of England at a 
Maske in the Banquetting House,”’ 
Ligon’s descriptions of the plantine and bonano are 
elaborate, and the “cuts on copper” of these trees 
and their fruit are graphic, if somewhat conven- 
tional. Of the latter he says :-— 

“This tree wants little of the beauty of the Plantine 
as she appears upon the ground, and though her fruit be 


j No* so usefull a food for the belly, as that of the Plantine, 

| yet she has somewhat to delight the eyes which the other 

| wants, and that is the picture of Christ upon the Crosse; 
eo lively exprest as no Limner can do it (with one 
colour) more exactly ; and this is seen when you cut the 
fruit just crosse as you do the root of Ferne to find a 

| spread eagle: but this is made more perfect, the head 
hanging down, the armes extended to the full length, 

| with some little elevation; and the feet cross one upon 
another. 

** This I will speak as an Artist; let a very excellent 
Limner paint a Crucifix only with one colour, in limn- 
ing, and let his touches be as sharp and as masterly as he 
pleases, the figure no bigger than this, which is about an 
inch long, and remove that picture at such a distance 
from the eye as to loose some of the Curiosity and dainty 
touches of the work, so aa the outmost stets, or profile of 
the figure may be perfectly discern’d and at such a dis- 
tance ; the figure in the fruit of the Bonano, shall seem 
as perfect as it ; much may be said upon this subject by 

| better wits and abler souls than mine : My contempla- 
tion being only this, that since those men dwelling in 
that place profesasing the names of Christians, and deny- 
ing to preach to those poor ignorant harmless souls the 
Negroes, the doctrine of Christ Crucified ; which might 
convert many of them to hie worship, he himselfe has 
set up his own Crosse, to reproach these men, who rather 
then they will loose the hold they have of them as slaves 
will deny them the benefit and blessing of being Chris- 
tians. Otherwise why is this figure set up, for those to 
look on, that never beard of Christ, and God never made 
anything useless or in vaine.”’ 

Ligon’s theory of the origin of the little picture 
was not more unreasonable or far-fetched than 
many a speculation on similar matters in his days 
and since, What I want some of those to do who, 
unlike myself, find pleasure in eating this cloy- 
ing fruit, is to slice the bananas on their plate 
again and again, and to report progress if they find 
any simulachra at all comparable in detail to 
that which Ligon describes. Those resulting from 
my own researches have been of a very rudi- 
mentary character. Perhaps we have to thank 
the spread of missionary enterprise for the extine- 
tion of the phenomenon. J. Exvior Hopekiy. 


Famity or Coutts.—Dr. Charles Rogers has 
published a genealogical memoir of the families of 
Colt and Coutts. The portion that relates to 
Coutts seems somewhat superficial and incomplete. 
The following notes may help to complete it:— 

1, A drover named Couttis or Couttie is said to 
| have assisted James V. in Glenogle, and had a 
| grant of land near Dundee. 
| 2. 1453. James I. gave by charter the lands of 





| Ochtercool in Mar to William Couttis, but the 
title was after two hundred years declared imper- 
| fect, and the lands reverted to the Earl of Mar in 
1635 (Herald and Genealogist, vii. 463). ' 
3. Patrick, son of Andrew Skene, of Andourie, 
|had a son Andrew Skene, parson of Tariff, who 
married Jean Coutts, daughter of the Laird of 
Auchtercoull (‘Skene of Skene,’ pp. 64-68). 
| 4. Col. Robert Coutts married, circa 1610, 
| Christian, fourth daughter of Sir John Boswell, of 
| Balmuto (Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ 311). 
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5. Mary Coutts, married, circa 1637, Sir James 
Maxwell, first baronet, of Calderwood (Idem, p. 55). 

6. In the book of annual-renters and wadsetters 
of Aberdeenshire, 1633 (Spalding Club Misc., iii.), 
the following persons of the name are mentioned : 
William Cowtis of Auchtercoul (p. 90); John 
Cowtis, in Cullairlies (p. 91); and Wm. Cowtis, 
younger, of Auchtercoul (p. 112). 

7. A daughter of Couts, of Westercoul, married, 
first, Sir Alexander Burnett, second baronet of 
Leys, who died 1663; and secondly Sir David 
Ramsay, fourth baronet, of Balmain (of the old 
line), who died s.p. 1710 (Douglas’s 
34 and 43). 

8. Margaret Coutts married as second wife of 
Alexander Irvine, who died 1687. His son was 
the last laird of Drum of the old line. 

9. Elizabeth Coutts, relict of David Doig of 
Cookston, died at Edinburgh, March 21, 1783 
(Scots Mag.). 

10, Miss Elizabeth Coutts died at Drummochty 
in Fife, October 12, 1794 (Scots Mag.). 

11. Ellen Coutts, wife of M. Ferrier, W.S., died 
at Edinburgh, February 20, 1797 (Scots Mag.). 

12. Janet, daughter of Peter Coutts, merchant 
in Edinburgh, married David Carmichael (eldest 
son of David Carmichael of Bualbeadie), involved 
in the rising of 1745 and heavily fined (see Burke’s 
‘Peerage,’ 1890, p. 243). Dr. Rogers says (p. 18) 
that Janet, daughter of Patrick Coutts, merchant 
: _— married John Stephen, merchant in 

eith, 

13. The Scots Magazine contains this notice :— 
“Lately [1790] in Italy, the Earl of Home to Miss 
Couttes, daughter of Mr. Couttes, Banker in Lon- 
don” (lii. 257). This marriage is not mentioned 
in any account of the pedigree of the Earl of Home 
that I have seen. The tenth Earl of Home, born 
November 11, 1769, married November 9, 1798, 
a Elizabeth Douglas-Scot, and died October 21, 

821. 

14, John Coutts married Mary Mitchell, Sep- 
tember 20, 1774 (Harl. Soc., xi. 244). 

15. The following are from the register of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square :—May 3, 1778, 
James McKane and Helen Coutts. February 8, 
1785, Samuel Witchingham and Elizabeth Couts 
(or Coats). June 3, 1800, William Coutts and 
Mary Dunechift. March 14, 1808, James Gardener 
and Anne Coutts, 

16. The following obituary notices occur in 

Blackwood’s Magazine:—May 29, 1809, Capt. 
John Coutts at Asleed, aged 82. January 2, 1818, 
Capt. John Coutts at Aberdeen, aged 73. January 
4, 1818, William Coutts, merchant, at Aberdeen, 
aged 74, 
_ 17. In the lists of 1745 rebels, published by the 
Scottish Historical Society (vol. viii. pp. 5, 6, and 
246), six persons of the name are mentioned. One 
of these is Peter Coutts, merchant, at Aberdeen. 


* Baronage,’ | 





Any information on notes 12 and 13 will be very 
interesting. Stema. 


Hicu-pricep Tea.—The following is a cutting 
from the Times of January 16, and seems worthy 
of being “ noted ”:— 

Teu at 87s, a pound. 

Srtrx,—Your interesting paragraph in this day’s issue 
under the above heading would probably much surprise 
your readers. They will be still more surprised when 
we tell them, through your kindness, that we, who were 
the buyers at auction of the tea at 4/. 7s. per pound, 
afterwards resold it at 5/. 10s. per pound. “A figure 
which has never been anything like approached in the 
annals of the tea trade” will therefore apply to the latter 


| price, and not to the former, as the paragraph implies, 


At this latter price the cost to the consumer would be 
about ls, 7d. a cup. 
We are, yours truly, 
Wuitwoarth, Hrttyarp & Wang. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Idol Lane, E.C., Jan. 15. 

P.S.—We trust that Indian and Ceylon tea planters 
will by this be encouraged to strive after quality in their 
productions in preference to quantity. 


E. Leaton-BLenkinsorr. 


Tae Great Frost or 1890-91.—We have wit- 
nessed eight weeks of severe and continuous frost, 
which will henceforth rank amongst the most severe 
of this or of past centuries. An extract from an 
old ledger book at Stoneleigh Abbey concerning 
the frost of 1607, which also lasted eight weeks, 
although it began later in the year, may not be 
without interest :— 

“1607. In this yeare theare was A continewall froste 
for the Spase of 8 weakes togeather and in sooe greate 
An extremety that the Mooste part of the Rivers in 
eayvery plase was frosen uppe And the Thames of Lon- 
don frosen over in shouche sorte as they keapte vitelinge 
showpes on it and the pepell passed over it as Abondantly 
as they dyd in London Straytes. all w" Eayse [ice] was 
wasted and gone uppon the thames sooe soddenly that in 
3 dayes theare was no more to be sene theayer then if no 
froste at all ad byne theare that wynter.” 

Stow, in his ‘Chronicle,’ speaks of this frost as 
beginning on December 8, and continuing off and 
on by the space of seven weeks. He also mentions 
the suddenness of the thaw. The present frost, in 
its duration and in the rapidity of the thaw, fur 
nishes a close parallel to that of 1607. 

G. L. G. 


Cuvurca CoLtecTions IN THE SEVENTEENTE# 
Centory.—The subject of ‘“‘ briefs” has been 
frequently discussed, but it may interest those 
connected with the localities named to have a list 
of the collections made in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Launceston, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. They are entered upon a 
spare leaf in the centre of the earliest of its 
registers :— 

“ xxth of August 1653. Collected in ye towne & parrish 
towards the reparation of ye sad & lamentable loss at 
Marlborough in Wilts by orde from ye Councill of State 
ye sum of fifty fower shillings, Joseph Hull pastor [this 
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name was afterwards struck out } Ffrancis Glanvill Henry 
Hickes churchwardens,” 

The 28th of Julye 1662. Colected in ye Church of 
Mary Magdalen in in [sic] Lanceston Toward the Re- 
building of ye Church of Pontifract xxs. 4d.” 

“ Colected in ye Church of Mary Magdalen in Lances- 
ton towards the churche for Fakingham in Northfolke 
17. 9d.” 

“The first day of September 1661. Colected in ye 
Church of Mary Magdalen in Lanceston towards a logs 
by fire att ye Citty of Oxon. Ils. 11d.” 

“The same day Colected towards ye loss by fire att 
Fronnington ['] 11. 7d 

“Colected in this Towne towards ye losses of the pro- 
testants in Lytuania the 12 of November 1661 
£2. 3s. 8d.” 

“ Colected ye first day of december 1661 towards the 
Reliefe of Bullinbrooke in Lincolnshire 0, 7s. 0d.” 

“Colected the same day towards ye Reliefe of Bridg- 
north in ye County of Sallope 0. 9s. 0. John Worsey 
and Alexander Morlye churchwardens.”’ 

“Colected the 8» of May 1664 for the Reparing the 
Church of Withingham in Sussex 0. 4. 9d,” 

“Colected the same day towards the Reparing the 
Church and [erasure in MS. | of Candrig in the Countye 


of Kent 0. 4. 9d 

“ Colected the 5th of June 1664 towards the Rebuild- 
ing the Church of St. Michaels in Somersett 0. 5. 11d 

“Colected the 18th of 7ber 1664 towards the rebuild- 
ing the Church of Basing in Southampton 0. 7. 2,” 

“Aprill the 23th 1663. Colected in the Church of 
Mary Magdalen in Lanceston towards the Repairing of 
the Church of limington in the Countye of Southampton | 
7s. 8d.” 

These entries were evidently made from loose 
notes and inserted in some cases months and even 
years after the collections. The Lithuanian brief | 
is well known, while that for Marlborough, 
where the great fire took place on April 28, 1653, 
was directed by the Council of State to be issued 
on May 31. ArrrepD F. Ropssiys. 


Tae “Bron” (See 7" S. x. 285, ‘St. Frankum,’ 
&c.; 458, * Free Translation ’).— Will you allow this 
as a supplementary note to the interesting remarks | 
of Mr. F. C. Birkseck Terry at the above two 
references? “ Brown Titus,” also “ Brown Typhus,” 
are well known in the West Riding; but I have 
noticed lately a curious tendency of the people in | 
this neighbourhood to shorten the term bronchitis | 
into the more easily lipped form bron. Most fre- | 
quently it is said now that ‘‘So-and-so is down 
with the ‘ bron,’” meaning the snareful disease so 
much prevailing in this season. Thus the ignorant, 
knowing that brevity is safer than the using of 
** long words,” keep out of such pitfalls set for the 
** silly clever,” as they remark hereabouts, 

Hersert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton. 


AUSTRALASI\NISMS. — There are, I believe, 
several good dictionaries of Americanisms ; but is 
there such a thing as a dictionary of Australasian- 
isms? Now that the southern continent is be- 
ginning to feel her feet in literature this will soon 
become a desideratum, Such words and phrases | 


as ‘‘new chum,” “‘ stuck up” (in quite a different 
sense from any we know here), ‘‘ cattle dufting,” 
“ cross business,” “ bail up,” “ nobblers,” ‘ banje ” 


| (to mention only a few I have met with to-day ina 


single novel of Australian life), need explanation to 
English readers, and are, perhaps, hardly likely to 
find a place even in the ‘N. E.D.’ OC. C. B. 

(Many such are included in ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
by Mr. J, 8S. Farmer. ] 


Paris.—The anonymous 
les Contes de Fées’ 


STREET IN 
* Entretiens sur 


Groups 
author of 


| (Paris, 1699, 12mo.) gives an amusing account of 


the making of books. The ignorant fellows who 
offer to write books on any subject, says he,— 
“begin first with inventing a title, and as soon as they 
have found that, away they go to offer the piece to the 
first bookseller they think will bid money for it. And as 
they take care to make the title specious, the bookseller 
is charmed with it, and strikes a bargain immediately. 
The price is adjueted according to the bulk of the 
volume: thirty pistoles for one in twelves that will sell at 
half-a-crown, and has a good title, is not much out of the 
way. The bookseller advances some small! matter in 
hand, or at least gives his note for it. The author re- 
tires to dispatch the book whose title he has sold, and 
which the purchaser expects with as much impatience 
as the author does his money. In fourteen days or three 
weeks the book is done, somebody is hired to revise it, 
ind to obtain a license or privilege for it. And thusa 
fellow that bad not a bit of bread to eat, has 30 pistoles 
in his pocket, and commences author.” 
Affairs are not much altered nowadays, saving 
(alas !) for the complaisance of the publisher. 

H. H. 8. 


ScrerstTit1on In Essex.—The following appeared 
in the Standard of December 20, 1890 (p. 3, “ The 
Provinces”). Maybe it is worth copying into 
‘N. & Q.:— 

“It would appear that superstition has not entirely 
died out in Essex. In the village of Sible Hedingham 
lives an old labourer, who is popularly supposed to be a 
wizard. Kecently he told a man in charge of a load of 
straw that he would not get far with it, and a littk 
further on the horse, an old one, fell. and was so injured 
that it had to be killed on the spot, The men called upon 
to assist were so convinced that the horse had been 
placed under the influence of the wizard that they re 
fused to move the carcase until a slice of flesh had been 
cut from the hind quarter of the animal and burned ins 
bush faggot, the idea being that the person who cast the 


| spell would suffer burning in a corresponding part of his 


body.” 
H. G. 


34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


GRIFFINHOOFE. 


Gictamps.—Most of us are acquainted with 
this sobriquet of Verdant Green, the invention of 
which is formally claimed by the author of that 
most amusing history in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. viii. 493 


note. But we read in ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ chap. ¥. 
that some of the guests “at Dejex’s, at the corner 
of Leicester Place,’ were pronounced by the 
facetious Daly to be “ uncommon gigs”; and one 
very venerable ci-devant marquis, who wore spec 
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tacles, the said Daly pronounced to be “a gig with 
lamps.” P. J. F. Gantition. 


Frost ayp THaw.—It may have been observed 
lately that the papers speak of the ice being 
even stronger and better after a temporary thaw; 
and it would seem that the fact did not escape the 
eye of Milton, who in the twelfth book of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ speaks of ice “ more hardened after thaw.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Joun Puitirp Kempre.—A statue of Kemble by 
Hinchcliffe, after a design by Flaxman, stood in 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey, and was, 
with the consent of Mrs. Fanny Kemble, removed 
in 1865. Where is it now? 1 do not, of course, 
refer to the cenotaph, still in Westminster Abbey. 

Ursa. 


Qvarr Appey Srav.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where the matrix of the seal of the 
Convent of Quarr, in the Isle of Wight, is to be 
found? The Society of Antiquaries have an im- 
pression, as also the British Museum ; but no one 
seems to know the whereabouts of the matrix. 
The seal itself is about two inches in diameter, 
with the figures of the Virgin and St. John the 
Evangelist under a triple canopy. Underneath is 
the figure (couped) of the abbot in prayer, also 
under a cusped canopy. The date of the seal is 
apparently late fourteenth century. 

Percy G. Stone. 

Core Famity.—Can any one explain or add to 
the following tradition? A gentleman named Cole 
died in Italy about 1745, holding some appoint- 
ment under the English Government, presumably 
a consulate. He had married an Italian lady, whose 
name was Maria Lysandra Ferrana, or some such 
name, and had been left a widower with two sons. 
At this period Italy was in a disturbed state, and 
Mr. Cole requested Lord Mount Edgcumbe (pro- 
bably George, first Earl, who about this time com- 
manded a man-of-war in the Mediterranean) to 
take his children to England, which his lordship 
did. One of the boys died, either on the voyage 
home or shortly after. The other, James Lewis 
Cole, afterwards an officer in the navy, was brought 
up with Lord Mount Edgeumbe’s son, and treated 
as one of his family. Were the Edgcumbes con- 
nected with a family of the name of Cole ? 

BEavLieEv. 


Cockyevism.—Will any one knowing original 
anecdotes illustrating Cockneyism or Cockney 


humour kindly send them (with permission to 

publish) to me at the undermentioned address? 

{ have already a large collection, but sbould be 

very glad of a few more. B. H. 
34, Howard Road, Dorking. 


Source or Squin.—The following squib was 
written towards the close of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham’s administration in 1782: 

The truth to declare, if one may without shocking ‘em, 

The nation’s asleep, and the Minister Kocking-'em 
[Rockingham]. 

Can any of your readers give the author of the 

lines, and say whether they are to be found in 

print ? G. L. G. 


Sr. Jony’s, Campringe, Apuissions RecisTer. 
| —It is stated at p. viii of Prof Mayor's edition 
of Baker’s ‘History of St. John’s’ that the 
register of admissions from June 28, 1755, to 
July 8, 1767, is missing. Has this ever been re- 
covered ? P. J. F. GantTILton. 


Liprary oF Sir Ropert Harry Incuis.— 
“The remaining portion of the library of the late 
Sir R. H. Inglis” was catalogued for sale by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co., and sold on Tuesday, 
November 12, 1889. When was the previous 
portion sold? Sir R. H. Inglis died 1853 or 1854. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

TeMPLe OF FLrora.—What was the Temple of 
Flora? In my aunt’s journal, written exactly a 
hundred years ago (Mrs. Capel Cure, of Blake 
Hall, Essex), she repeatedly talks of having gone 
there, and I had come to the conclusion that it 
was some sort of a small Vanxhall or Ranelagh ; 
but I see in Besant’s ‘Fifty Years Ago’ that he 
seems to class it among the old taverns. 

Caret Coare, Lieut.-Col. 


Maypoirs.—In a “Handbock of Ten Miles 
round Cambridge, with a Map,’ published in 
1852, it is stated in the account of Orwell that 
“the original Maypole is still kept up in this vil- 
lage, and is the only one remaining in the eastern 
part of England.” Is this still the case; and are 
there others in any part of England ? 
G. F. R. B. 


[See 5 S. vi, 176; vii, 26 


Crement WALKER, author of the ‘ History of 
Independency.’—Can any reader refer me to a 
tolerably full pedigree of his family, including his 
descendants, ancestors, and collateral relations; or 
state to what part of England they belonged? 
Chalmers, in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ says 
that he was born at Cliffe, co. Dorset, and had an 
estate in co. Somerset. Facts, however, in some 
degree point to the probability of his family having 
been previously settled in the Eastern counties. 
Thus Burke, in his ‘Landed Gentry,’ mentions 
that his mother was Joan, daughter of John Moore, 
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of Ipswich, and that his grandfather, Anthony 
Walker, married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Dawbeney, of Sharington, co. Norfolk. More- 
over, an Anthony Walker, D.D., in 1692 founded 
a school at Fyfield, co. Essex, and in Chester’s 
‘London Marriage Licences’ occur two entries 
relating to the intended marriage of an Anthony 
Walker with a dweller in Essex. FULLo. 


Le Texier.—A man of this name owned, 
towards the close of the last century, an “ elegant 
theatre,” at which Miss De Camp, subsequently 
Mra. Charles Kemble, acted. ‘The Dove,’ adapted 
from ‘La Colombe’ of Madame de Genlis, was 
acted there. Where was the house ; and what its 
name ? Urpay. 


Queen’s Cottece, Oxrorp.—Are there any, 
and, if so, what grounds for the tradition that the 
steps of (ueen’s College, Oxford, leading into “ the 
High,” are a refuge from the proctors ; and that a 
member of the University, if sentenced to death, 
may claim as a privilege to be decapitated there ? 

S. F. Hutton, 

10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Hoare: Foster.—Where can I obtain parti- 
culars respecting the family of Hoare? Early in 
the eighteenth century, Sarah Hoare married 
Berkeley Taylor, of Ballynort, co. Limerick. Sarah 
Taylor, her granddaughter, married, in 1774, 
Henry Thomas Butler, second Earl of Carrick. 
I should also be glad of information about the 
Fosters of Dunleer, co. Louth. Burke helps me 
no further back than “ John Foster, of Dunleer, 
co, Louth, d. 1747.” His wife was Elizabeth (or 
Mary ?), daughter of William Fortescue, of New- 
ragh, co. Louth KatateeN Warp. 


Cuartortre Brarwe.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me some facts regarding Charlotte 
M. Braeme, author of ‘Dora Thorne’? Any facts 
concerning this author are eagerly solicited. 

Pinkney V. Sanps, 

1179, Nanticoke Street, Balto. Md., U.S. 

Saxon Arcnitectore.—T. Warton, in his 
‘Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser,’ has, 
in reference to English architecture :— 

“This has been named the Saxon style, being the 

national architecture of our Saxon ancestors, before the 
conquest, for the Normans only extended its proportions 
and enlarged its scale: Novo edisficandi genere (* Will. 
Malmesb,,’ fol. Lond., 1596, p, 57),"—* Observ.,’ vol. ii. 
p. 186, Lon., 1762, 
To whom is there a reference in “‘ this has been 
named the Saxon style,” as above? What earlier 
writer has a notice of it? T. Warton anticipates 
Rickman in several points, Ep. MarsHatt, 


Lerzixe or Leesinc = Gieanixo.—Gleaning is 
called in this neighbourhood leezing. Is this term 
general in the south of England; and how should 





it be written? Is it connected with lees, “ that 
which lies or settles at the bottom ” (see Richard. 
son, s.v. ‘Lees’)? If this suggestion is absurd, 
I deprecate the scorn of etymologists. I do not 
remember what gleaning is called in the north, but 
I suppose I must have heard in my Cumberland 
days. JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

[“ Leasing, the act of gleaning.’’-—' Century Dic. 
tionary.’ | 

InroRMATION aS TO Book Wantep.—Can any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me as to the 
value of the under-mentioned curious book, of which 
none of our public libraries here possesses a copy! 
—Edward Spratt’s 















































** New Book of Constitutions of the Most Antient and 
Honorable fraternity of Free and accepted Masons , 
Containing their History, Charges, Regulations, &c, With ( 
a choice collection of Songs, Poems, Prologues, and Epi- t 
logues. Octavo. Dublin, 1751.” a 

It gives the names of all the architects of the t 
old public buildings in Dublin, and is the only a 
book in which the name of the architect of Trinity ' 
College Library is given, viz., Thomas Burgh. 

Wm. Usner CiarKkE. C 

37, Windsor Road, Rathmines, Dublin. ry 

Statier.—The phrase ‘‘ like statiee ” occurs in b 
Haliburton’s ‘Sam Slick’; ‘‘ like stacia” is given st 
as a Northumbrian phrase in Wright’s ‘ Provincial to 
Dictionary ’; ‘‘ like sixty” is a phrase in ordinary E 
use. Can any contributor throw light upon their (p 
evident relationship ? Myoea, H 

Cary.—In 1273 Adam de Cary held lands and ffi 
tenements in the parish of West Monkton, in - 
Somerset, and he had certain rights which were Ce 
his and his family’s from ancient custom. One of 
his posterity, Sir John Cary, knt., Edward IIL, = 

, owned Gotten or Gotton, a hamlet parish of West in. 
Monkton. Hugh Cary, temp. Richard IL, lived hes 
here, bearing arms, Azure, three swans ar. His tim 
daughter married John de Vernai, by whom she 
had several children. This John de Verney died d 
26 Henry VI., having before his death retired Cot 
into the priory of Stoke-Courcey, the prior being can 
Robert Vyse. The arms of Verney were Ar., three “M 
fern leaves in fess. The chapel of Fairfield, is City 
Somerset, is spoken of as a very fair building, now rnd 
entirely destroyed, 1562, that the place where tt Coll 
stood is hardly known ; was originally founded 4 
17 Edward I. by William de la Pyle or Poole, ‘it 
servant or retainer to William de Vernai. It was are 
rebuilt by Robert Vernai, a descendant of William Mad 
Verney. In the windows of the said chapel were ion 
the arms of Vernai, impaling those of Cary of with 
| Gotton, Adam de Cary married an_ heiress of for a 
| Trivet, now Tyrwhitt (see Berners or De Bernierés He « 
| family). A Ranulph de Cary occurs in 1159, te agres 

: Did Castle 





| years earlier than the Adam de Cari. , 
Cary, in Somerset, receive its name from the Cary’, 
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or derive from it? Prince, in his ‘ Worthies of 


Devon,’says the family seems more ancient than the | 


place, and to give rather than take from it. There 
is a hamlet of the name in the kingdom of France: 
Caryl, Caril, or Carel, near Lisieux, also Careil and 
Carbeil, village and ancient chateaux in Brittany. 
Did the De Verneys or Vernais derive their name 
from the town of Verneuil, in Normandy? 


T. W. Carey. 


Pircuep Srreets, &c.—In ‘ Through England 
on a Side Saddle in the Time of William and 
Mary ; being the Diary of Celia Fiennes’ (Field 
& Tuer, 1888) frequent reference is made to the 
state of the ways, and many a town is said to have 
its streets well pitched; for example, those of Glou- 
cester are “very well pitch’d, large snd Clene’ 
(p. 197). At Bath they are “fair and well pitch’d, 


they Carry most things on sledges” (p. 199); and 
at Bristol they are “ well pitch’d and preserved by 
their using sleds to Carry all things about” (p. 200), 
at Derby 


a piece of economy also remarked on 

. 140), 

What kind of pavement was it which Mistress 
Celia lauded? I thought at first that it might be 
some early application of asphalt; but the follow- 
ing remark with regard to Kendall leads me to 
believe that the streets were set with stones: “The 
streetes were all pitch’d, which is Extreame Easy 
to be repair’d, for the whole Country is like one 
Entire Rock or pitching almost all the Roads” 
(p. 159). At Lord Landsdown’s house, Londer 
Hall, “the roomes are all well pitch’d and well 
finished ” (p. 168); and at Sir Tho. Patsell’s, nine 
miles from Shrewsbury, there is “a Large pitched 
Court” (p, 193). 7 St. SWITHIN. 

(Pitched-work in masonry ia “ Work in rubble, in 
which the blocks are pitched or tossed into place with a 
certain degree of regularity. so as to bind one another 
in place. It is used in the facing or upper courses of 
breakwaters, the slopes of jettiez, and on similar mari- 
time constructions *’ (* Encyclopsdie Dictionary. 


‘ Joux Davenrort, or Newnaven, AMERICA.— 
Cotton Mather, in his ‘ Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana,’ book iii. chap. iv. p. 52, says that 

“‘ Mr. John Dave: port was born a 

City his Father was Mayor, in 1: 
not yet seen two sevens of 


t Coventry. of which 
7, and while he had 
years had made such Attain- 
ments in Learning, as to be admitted into Brasen-Nose 
Colledge in Oxford.” 

Antony Wood, however, in his ‘Athenze Oxon.,’ 
lll. 889, says that 

“in the beginning of the vear 1613 he was by his rela- 
tions sent to Merton Coliege, where continuing about 
‘wo years he was translated to Magdalen Hall. He left 
nous a degree, and in 1025 he retired to Magd, Hall 
ora time, and took the degree of bachelor in divinity,” 
He died at Boston in 1669. Both of these writers 
— as to his having taken his B.D. degree in 

"Or ‘ . 

1625, and Mr. Clark, in the ‘Oxford Degrees,’ 
Printed by the Oxford Historical Society, con- 


| 

jectures that the person taking this degree in 1625 
may bea John Davenport of Brasenose College, 
who entered that college in 1585 as B.A.; but this 
is manifestly impossible. Others of the name who 
were at Brasenose are of too late a date, viz., 1647, 
1673. When I wrote on this subject to the War- 
den of Merton, he informed me that no register of 


| admissions to the college had been kept till he 


commenced one himself. In this absence of col- 
legiate records, one must balance the two state- 
ments one against the other. Wood, as himself a 
Merton man, may be supposed to have special 
weight about a member of his own college; and 
Mather, who gives so many details of the Ameri- 
can life and labours of Davenport, may also be 
credited with having had family papers before him 
for drawing up his narrative. Are there any other 
authorities, such as lives or letters of his con- 
temporaries or records of the churches in New 
England, which might clear up the difficulty? 
W. E. Buck ey, 


Sicnatcres oF Eminent Mivirary Com- 
MANDERS.—Could any of your readers inform me 
of any work that contains facsimile signatures of 
eminent military commanders ? 

W. H. Matcotm. 


Very Rev. Jonn Gepves, Dean or NIAGARA, 
—I should be much obliged for information as to 
the family connexions of the above divine, whose 
daughter married, in 1868, Major Charles Edward 
Phipps, nephew of Constantine, first Marquess of 
Normanby. ONESIPHORUS. 





Replies, 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 

(7% S, viii. 308, 391, 476; ix. 33, 393; x. 516.) 

It seems to me that A. R. I. B. A., in his inter- 
esting note on this subject, falls into one or two not 
mistakes, for I believe that his facts are correctly 
stated, but misapprehensions. He “thinks it 
well to insist that the new order of things created 
by the passing of Act 32 & 33 Vict. cap. 14 
should be considered dispassionately.” 

Of course it should be considered dispassionately, 
if at all. But surely it is a misapprehension to sup- 
pose that any new order of things was created by 
it, in any sense at all interesting to the professors 
or lovers of the science of heraldry—at all events, 
in any sense other than a modification of the house- 
tax is interesting to architects. The measure was 
simply financial—a notable member of the family 
of schemes by which financiers of various times 
have striven to tax human vanity ! 

“Can any one deny,” he asks, “that the Govern- 
ment, which collects a tax from impostors, has 
assumed the greater portion of the disgrace?” I 
will not enter into any disquisition on the moral 
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aspects of the matter, but will observe that our 
Government collects a very important and lucra- 
tive tax on impostors in mavy cases of the “duty” 
on patent medicines, 

A. R. I. B. A. wonders “‘ what the gentlemen 
who preside over England’s heraldry were doing to 
safeguard the interests and rights of the old science 
when the Act in question and the various Trade 
and Merchandise Marks Acts were being passed.” 
They were doing nothing ; unquestionably from no 
feeling of apathy on the subject, but because they 
recognized, doubtless with a deep sigh, that the 
nineteenth century and the “spirit of the age” (I 
hate the phrase and the thing signified by it, but 
it expresses my meaning) were against them, and 
that they could do nothing. 

“Tf,” says A. R. I. B. A., “the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, the modern representa- 
tives of old English heraldry (if I may so call 
them), with the assent of the sovereign, who is the 
fountain of honour, pass a law admitting of ‘ free 
trade’ in armorial devices, I do not see that a man 
offends against the ‘canons of good taste and good 
breeding’ by availing himself of the law,” &c. 
In the first place, indeed and indeed you may 
not call the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the “ modern representatives of old English 
heraldry.” Probably a majority—at all events, a 
large number—of them would exceedingly like, if 
it could be done by raising a tinger, to abolish 
from the minds of men all remembrance or know- 
ledge of heralds and their science, and all practice 
and outward and visible sign thereof from the face 
of he earth! Even some of those who have paid 
the 76/. 10s. which A. R. I. B. A. has ascertained 
to be the price of the article would probably pre- 
fer to write off that sum as a loss, and stand on a 
level with those who possess the coveted distinc- 
tion without purchase, to continuing to occupy 
their present position with regard to the matter. 

But I more especially wish to observe on the 
paragraph I have quoted, that it seems to me that 
& man cannot be correctly said to ‘‘ avail himself” 
of a law which imposes a tax on him. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer avails himself of the law 
to levy certain charges on him. A man might as 
well say that he avails himselif of the Act taxing 
hair-powder to powder the heads of his flunkies. 

But without the aid of any law, it is, I appre- 
hend, perfectly and unquestionably legal for any 
man to assume, “ bear,” and use any armorial or 
other device or devices it may please him to assume, 
“bear,” and use, to paint them on his carriage, and 
to flaunt them in the eyes of admiring (?) con- 
temporaries in any way or by any means it may 
please him to use for that purpose. He may array 
himself in a tabard painted with the device in 
question conspectu omnium. Nay, it is lawful for 
the aspiring gentleman to declare that all the blood 
of all the Howards flows through his veins, to 





assume their name and armorial bearings, to assert 
farther that he has been created and is the Duke 
of Paddington, and to walk down Bond Street 
clad in the robe and coronet appertaining to that 
rank ; and may further exhibit on his knee the 
garter, with its ‘“‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
very appropriately set forth! All this he may law- 
fully do. It is his birthright asa free-born English- 
man, supposing him to have been born not too long 
ago. He must, of course, avoid entering a grocer's 
shop and getting credit for a pound of sugar as 
the Duke of Paddington, and he must take care 
that his robes and coronet do not cause impedi- 
ment to the traffic. 

In these sad circumstances (I am not joking or 
sneering ; the state of things described is sad, in 
the eyes not only of the mere laudatores temports 
acti, but, I think, of all who tuke a sufficiently 
longsighted view of the influences and conditions 
which bind nations into happy and well-ordered 
communities) what, as A. R. I. B. A. asks per- 
tinently enough, are we to do! 

We may, he saye, either go on as we are going, 
grumbling and indulging ‘‘in useless and often 
discourteous recriminations,” or we way “‘ co-ope- 
rate in providing easy means to record and compare 
unchartered armorial bearings,” \c. 

I will not enter into the question of the com- 
parative wisdom and expediency of these alterna- 
tive courses, but will content myself with asserting 
with very considerable confidence that we shall 
adopt the first of them. 

I think that no ‘‘ easy ” means for attaining the 
object A. R. I. B. A. has in view could be devised; 
and I confess that I have a doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the people he refers to, who use “artistic 
personal devices (not being trade marks),” but 
“who have no wish to ape the honours or pay the 
cost of a herald’s grant.” 

It may, perhaps, be hoped that our grumblings 
and recriminations may not continue to be dis- 
courteous, for, despite our heraldic backslidings, 
we have made some progress in this sense. It 
is absurd to say that a man assuming arms to 
which he is not entitled heraldically is ‘‘ dishonest ” 
(in the absence of special fraudulent intention), and 
entirely false to say that he is “ acting illegally.” 
And I think it is unnecessarily harsh to say that 
he “ offends against the canons of good taste and 
good breeding,” though truly the illimitable vague- 
ness of the accusation makes it rather a brutum 
Sulmen. 

A. R. I. B. A. thinks that the assumption of 
the armorial bearings “already in use by persons 
whose names are similar, but who are not related,” 
shows “‘ bad taste, want of feeling, and an ignorance 
of the raison d’ étre of armorial distinctions which 
nowadays is inexcusable.” Nowadays! Surely if 
ever such ignorance was excusable, it is nowadays: 

And want of feeling! Come, come! Do not let 
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us take our moral sledge-hammer ia hand! I 
remember a certain American “colonel” of enor- 
mous wealth—I could give his name, but do not 
wish to be ill-natured—who on the occasion of the 
gala Longchamps carriage procession at Paris ap- 
peared first with a magnificent four-in-hand with a 
grand coat of arms painted on the panels and 
splendid liveries, and then, after returning home, 
with a second carriage, exhibiting a second gorge- 
ously painted coat of arms and a second diversified 
set of liveries, thus cutting out all his fashionable 
competitors. I suppose these crushed competitors 
felt his ignorance to be “ inexcusable,’ for, in de- 
fauit of any action by or on behalf of constituted 
heraldic officers, the unhappy “colonel” was 
severely punished by a chorus of laughter unex- 
tinguishable for at least many weeks afterwards. 
But I do not remember that he was accused of 
‘want of feeling.” 

But I fear that A. R. I. B. A.’s scheme of regis- 
tration would not be successful, because, besides 
other impracticabilities, many of the persons in- 
vited thus to register themselves would feel that 
they were advertising their exclusion from the 
class to which they wish to be supposed to belong, 

I knew a little girl who, on being, as a punish- 
ment for some naughtiness, relegated to a solitary 
back parlour, an exile from a gay party in the 
front room, was heard shortly after the commence- 
ment of her imprisonment to call out, as she put 
her head out of the door of her prison, “ You shall 
not come into my parlour!” 

Now, what all of us poor mortals want is to at 
least fancy ourselves to be the occupants of a par- 
lour from which our fellow less-favoured mortals 
are excluded. And it would never do to enroll 
ourselves voluntarily in the second chop category 
of gentility ! T. Apotpuus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


It may interest A. R. I. B. A. to know that the 
“‘unchartered ” coat armorial of the poet Burns is 


the coat of Dr. James Burnes, a kinsman of the poet, 
as granted by Lyon in 1837, and rematriculated in 
1851; the blazon being, Ermine, on a bend azure 
the device of the poet Burns (to wit, an escutcheon 
or charged with a holly-bush, surmounted by a 
crook and hunting horn, all proper), on a chief 
gules the white horse of Hanover (see Seton’s 
“Scottish Heraldry,’ p. 149). I possess a book- 
plate of this coat, but on the chief the horse is 


placed between two eastern crowns; the name | 


under the shield is simply Burnes. In my edition 

of the poet’s works his invented arms have an 

azure field. GeorGe Ancvus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


I most sincerely trust that A. R. I. B. A. does 
not include me in the number of those who have 
met his queries with “somewhat harsh replies,” for 


I must disclaim the merit or demerit of having re- 
plied to him at all. It is many months since the 
discussion found a place in the columns of ‘N. & 
Q.,’ and my memory may, perhaps, in consequence, 
be a little treacherous in recalling the threads of 
it; but if, as I suppose I may infer, the earliest 
reference (7 S. viii. 308) has relation to a ques- 


| tion started by himself, I most assuredly never 


saw it, being at the time absent from England. A 
“harsh reply ” ought, indeed, to be always foreign 
to the spirit of a publication whose raisen d’étre 
is to provide for a mutual, and if a mutual of 
course a friendly and courteous, interchange of 
information between all who seek to it. Some 
remarks of mine, made more than a year ago, were 
elicited by a letter from Mr. Geratp Hore, in 
which I first saw the subject mentioned, whilst of 
what preceded ghat letter I am altogether ignorant. 

With all respect for A. R. J. B. A.’s recent 
article, I hope he will permit me, notwithstanding, 
to hold my former ground. What I then insistect 
upon was the undesirableness—to use a very milit 
form of condemnation—of using as your own what 
does not belong to yourself, but to some one else. 
It may do the person whose rights or whose pro- 
perty are invaded no positive injury, but it at 
least betrays a disregard of those fundamental 
principles of justice which are based upon a 
suum cuigue. I suppose a man is not liable to 
legal penalties if he dub himself marquis or earl, 
provided the distinction be not adopted for a dis- 
honest purpose ; but he must be prepared for the 
judgment of society upon his folly. In like manner, 
should a man bond side invent a coat of arms for 


| himself, totally irrespective of any owned by per- 


sons of the same name, he would not infringe upon 


| any private rights, but would mark a preference 


for what is unauthorized over what is genuine, and 


| the hereditary element would necessarily disappear 


altogether. 
I am glad to read that A. R. I. B. A. disapproves 


preserved in a “chartered” form. It appears in | 80 emphatically of the bad taste, want of Per 


and ignorance of those who assume heraldic distine- 
tions which are the property of other people; but I 
cannot help thinking that his suggestion of an 
avoidance of the difficulty by a recognition of 
chartered and unchartered armorial bearings 
would be both confusing and unsatisfactory. 
Would it not introduce a distinction of much 
the same character as that which exists between 
electro-plated goods and silver, between a copied 
picture and an original, between paste ornaments 
and real jewellery? Besides which, being un- 
authorized, it would resolve itself into a purely 
personal cognizance, without creating, as 1 have 
already observed, any hereditary distinction. 

For purposes of taxation, I have always under- 


| stood, and shall be glad to be set right if mistaken, 


that the definition of armorial bearings is intended 


| to include not only a crest, or coat of arms properly 
' 
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so called, but likewise any device habitually used 
on seal or plate or livery, even when bearing a not 
strictly heraldic character. If this be so, the 
legality or illegality of the assumption would have 
no bearing upon the incidence of the tax. 
Frep. Cuas. Cass. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Tae Crown or Iretanp (7 §S. viii. 467; ix. 
; x. 14, 133, 292, 492).—I beg 
to supplement what J. B. 8. has said herein with 
the following. There was undoubtedly a long line 
of monarchs of Ireland 


29 178 O57 25K 
72, 176, 257, 356 


Fair Erin's Isle, supreme abode of Kings, 
Of noble deeds the celebrated I lain— 

to whom the provincial kings were tributary and 
obedient. Hugony the Great, the seventy-eighth 
King of Ireland of the line of Heremon (the first 
Irish Milesian Ard Righ, the seventh son of 
Milesius, King of Spain, from whom are descended 
nearly all the princely families of the North of 
Ireland and Scotland, and Queen Victoria, through 
the Stuarts), divided the kingdom into twenty- 
five parts, and administered an oath to the princes 
and nobility, securing to himself and his posterity 
for ever the regal honour (O’Flaherty’s ‘ Ogygia,’ 
part iii, chap. xxxviii. p. 135). Subsequently, 
however, some of the descendants of the relatives 
of Heremon violated their ancestor’s oath. Still 
the descendants of the Heremonian royal line re- 
covered the monarchy (which was usurped at times 
by other aspirants) even up to the time of Roderic 
O’Conor, the last sovereign. 
hundred and fourth monarch, “instituted a pent- 
archy, or rather revived it. But it is not to be 
understood that each pentarch had an absolute and 
supreme jurisdiction in his own province, and was 
to receive no directions and regulations from any 
higher power. That would be totally repugnant to 
a monarchical form of government, which has been 
maintained and supported in this island time imme- 
morial ; and the title of monarch of Ireland would 
be no more than a shadowy and empty one if each 
of these petty princes were to discharge the supreme 
office in their respective provinces” (O'F laherty’s 
* Ogygia,’ part iii, chap. xliii. p. 144). The mo- 
narchs claimed the tribute due to them; but 
sometimes the kingdom was disturbed by civil 
commotions, when the king of a province refused 
to send it; and the Irish monarch would then 
insist upon his right and defend it by arms. The 
celebrated ancient order of Fenians were a body of 
militia established to support and maintain the 
monarchs, and enforce obedience from refractory 
subjects, from the provincial kings downwards 
(Keating’s ‘ Hist. of Ireland,’ O’Conor’s trans., third 
edit., p. 269), If Mr. Ewiya’s contention were 
correct, the monarch would have only been the 
nominal leader, with the other kings as de facto 
rulers, which was certainly not the case. 


Eocby Feidloch, the | 


| To evidence the desire of the Irish people to 
| have their rightful monarch, I will quote the case 
of them soliciting their exiled sovereign Tuathal 
Teachtmar, a.p. 79, whose mother fled to Scotland, 
when in childbirth, after the massacre of Magh 
Cru, to take the Ard Righship, To show the 
long reign of some of the monarchs of Ireland, I 
may mention Tighermas, the twenty-sixth king 
(Heremonian line), a.m. 2816, who governed fifty 
years, and was victorious in twenty-seven battles 
over Heber Fionn’s family, and died whilst wor- 
shipping the chief psgan idol, called Crom Cruach, 
in Magh Slecht, a district arcund Ballymagauran, 
in the Clan MacGauran or McGovern’s territory of 
Tullyhaw. The destruction of this idol by St. 
Patrick led to the revision of the Brehon laws 
under the reign of King Leary, in the fifth cen- 
tury. We have also Cormac, the hundred and 
twenty-sixth monarch, who was distinguished for 
his learning and military achievements. He lived 
at Tara,— 
Temor o’ th’ Kings is Cormac’s royal seat. 

His majesty refused to worship the false idol 
Crom, and died a Christian before the coming of 
St. Patrick. Eochy Moyvane, the hundred and 
thirty-third King of Ireland, wielded the sceptre 
for seven years (he is one of the progenitors of the 
sept MacGauran or McGovern). Niall of the Nine 
| Hostages, the hundred and thirty-fifth monarch, 
son of the said Eochy, a.p. 375, ruled the island 
twenty-seven years. This Ard Righ, at the request 
of the Dailriads in Scotland, who were harassed 
by the savage Picts, conveyed a large army into 
that country to assist them, when he changed the 
old name, and called it Scotia. His majesty also, 
upon some provocation, took with him a powerful 
army into England, and from thence transported 
a‘large fleet into Armonica, or Brittany, in France. 
Success met this conqueror everywhere ; and he 
owed the title of the Nine Hostages from five 
hostages which he held from the provincial kings 
and four hostages from Scotland, as set forth by 
the old poet :— 

Niall, the martial hero of the Irish, 

The son of the renowned Eochaidh, 

By force of Arms and Military skill, 

Subdued the Rebels, who opposed his Right, 

And as a pledge of their allegiance 

Detain’d five Hostages of Noble Blood. 

And to secure the Homage of the Scots 

He kept confined four Hostages of note ; 

From whence this prince the ancient Records call 

The Hero of the Nine Hostages, 

Dathy, the hundred and thirty-sixth king, suc- 
ceeded his uncle Niall. He was the last pagan 
monarch, and was killed by lightning at the foot 
of the Alps after being successful in a hundred 
and fifty battles. Roderic O’Connor (a.p. 1186) 
| was invested with absolute power for eighteen 
| years, when he abdicated the crown of Ireland, 
jand dismissed his hostages, which he held to 
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enforce obedience. 
monarchy was brought about by internal strife 
caused by the unfaithfulness of a woman and the | 
obedience and devotion of the Irish people to their 
faith. Still, it can be, to a certain extent, said to 
exist even yet in the monarchy of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as Her Majesty owes her right of 
sovereignty to the kings of Scotland, who are 
descended from the ancient monarchs of Banba. 
Mr. Ewrne twits J. B. S. for referring him to 
the ‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ and not to 
Tigernach, wherein he only shows his want of 
knowledge of the structure and compilation of the 
works. JoserH Henry McGovery. 
33, West Derby Street, Liverpool. 


PassacE 1n ‘ Contnospy’ (7 S. x. 505).—Mr. 
ManseErcu cites from Beaconsfield’s ‘ Coningsby,’ 
“Mr. Melton crammed his handkerchief into his 
mouth with one hand, while he lighted the wrong 
end of a cigar with the other,” and he asks, “ Quo- 
modo?” The difficulty which occurs to Mr. 
Mansercu would not have puzzled him had he 
lived among continental smokers. Cigars are 
worth much less on the continent, and it is very 
common to see a man light his cigar at a candle, 
as he would a match, without putting it to his lips, 
Nay, he will frequently hold his weed in the flame 
of a candle till half an inch or so of it is burned, 
thinking that so the atrocious article may be 
purged of some portion of the pernicious juice it 
contains, . Apotrsus TROLLOrE, 


Except Mr. Melton placed the cigar near the 
light of a candle before putting it into his mouth 
and puffing it, as smokers will sometimes do, I 
cannot tell how the operation can have been carried 
on. DyaRGEL, 


Where was the difficulty? Could not Mr. 
Melton smother his laugh with one hand and put 
his cigar into the candle with the other? He may 
have tallow-greased the tip, as inexperienced 
smokers do sometimes, but the ignition would 
have been complete. The language of the passage 
is not very neat, E. H. Marsuatr, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Curistmas Trees (7 S, x. 504).—I believe it 
was the late Princess Lieven who first introduced 
Christmas trees in England. She refers to it in 
her correspondence with Lord Grey, and I drew the 
attention of ‘N. & Q.’ to the circumstance 7" §, 
vi, 484, Mr. Charles Greville having given an 
account in his ‘Diary’ (Christmas, 1829) of the little 
féte got up at Pansanger by the princess, and the 
manner in which she decorated the trees. The 


The destruction of the Irish 





princess says in her correspondence that it is a 
Russian custom. J. Stanpisu Haty, 
Temple, 


ii. 
the 


vol. 
In the ‘New English Dictionary’ 


Compare Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ 


p. 737. 


following quotations, amongst others, are given 
under the above heading :— 


“1789, Mrs. Papendick, ‘ Jrnls.,’ ii 
This Christmas Mr. Papendick proj 
tree according to the German fashion. 
Mem.’ (Xmas.) : The Princess Lieven got 
such as is customary all over Germany. Three trees in 
great pots were put upon a long table, Kc, 1835, A. J 
Kempe in Loseley MSS. 75: We remember a German of 
the a er d of the late Queen Caroline, maki ng what 
he termed a Christmas tree - r a juvenile party. 


F. C. Bireseck Terry. 


158 (° N. & Q.’): 
» illuminated 
1829, ‘ Greville 


idSsed 


up a little féte 


sed ar 


AND SORCERERS 
an old and rare 


SALT DETESTED BY Demons 
7® S$. x. 481).—In considering 


| custom, how often we are struck by its revealing 


two very sharply defined aspects—the one being 
obviously superstitious, while the other is purely 
scientific or practical The reference of Mr. 
Crovuston to the custom of placing a plate of salt 
upon a corpse is an instance to the point. The 
devil has long been credited with a marked dis- 
relish for salt, the reason, perhap:, being that salt 
had long ago become a symbol, if not of eternity, 
at least of preservation. Thus salt grew to be con- 
sidered anti-satanic; at first it was only anti- 
putrefactive. 

The writer one observed a large lump of salt 
placed upon the body of a negro servant of his in 
Buenos Aires by the surviving relatives. A friend 
at hand informs him that in the year 1835 he saw 
a pewter water-dish filled with salt and placed 
upon the body of his deceased grandfather, a 
Surrey gentleman. In the latter case he avers 
that the explanation given him at the time was to 
the effect that it prevented the body from swelling. 
No doubt such would be the case. But that de- 
sired result would only be produced by pressure 
and weight of the salt. The significance of the 
substance used had been evidently forgotten ; and 
would not flour have done quite as well for the 
purpose? Do we not see how custom wanders 
about long after she has gone blind ? 

A propos the upsetting of the salt- cellar in 
Leonardo’s masterpiece, all trace of the fact in 
that work has long been obliterated ; but in the 
copy of it by his pupil, Marco d'Oggiono, in the 
Brera, it is well seen. St. Crain BADDELEY,. 


Mr, Crovston says he has searched the Indexes 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but by the introduction of his refer- 
ence to the salt-cellar in the engravings of Leonardo 
da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper,’ he has clearly missed a 
long correspondence on the subject at 6" S. x. 37, 
57,92. He might also have found at 6" §, x. 
89 that there are other characteristics by which 
the figure Leonardo intended for “‘ Judas Iscariot 
is to be recognized,” without the aid of the salt- 
cellar, which is not in the painting. 

There is also a good deal of information on the 


| subject of spitting to counteract evil omens, which 


may very likely have escaped him because "buried 
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under the heading of ‘Oxfordshire Folk-lore,’ at 
6" §. vi. 9, 178, 356; vii. 357. Refer also to 7™ 
S. x. 14, 134, 177. H. Busk 


There are exceptions to every rule. Bishop 
Ipolyi, in his ‘ Magyar Mythologia’ (Pest, 1854), 
p. 422, gives several examples proving the use of 
salt at the gatherings of witches, and refers for 
further illustrations to Grimm. L. K. 


“To renece” (7" S, xi. 5, 78).—When T was 
a boy, at whist, and not only at “spoil five,” this 
word was in common use. When a player able to 
follow suit did not do so, but incurred the forfeit 
of three tricks, he was said to renege. 

C. J. Buack, D.D, 

Burley-in- Wharfedale. 

Worron or Martey (7" 8, x. 125, 310).—I 
am interested in these Boughton Malherbe entries 
through a remote family connexion with the 
Wottons, so feel much indebted to Mr. J. M. 
Cowper for his details. As I frequently have 
to make such references, I ask for an explanation 
of the term “ Bishop’s transcripts,” and their 
accessibility. A. H. 


[Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘ Records and Record Search- 
ing,’ says (p. 74): “As early as 1507 it had been fore- 
seen that accident or design would often cause the 
of parish registers, and to provide against this an injune- 
tion of Elizabeth distinctly provided that the incumbent 
of each parish should annually send his bishop a tran- 
script of his year’s register. This was in P roves 1 on by 
an Act of 1812, which provided that the registrar of the 
diocese should preserve, arrange, and alphabetically 
index them in places and surnames......But probably no 
injunction was more completely set on one side and 
broken. Early transcripts are simply conspicuous by 
their absence, and those of the eighteenth century 
most imperfect, and in nearly every diocese are left in 
the utmost neglect and confusion.” “Mr, H. Corte, 
at 5% S. vii. 291, mentioned an instance where the tran- 
scripts “ lay in a chaotic mass, as they bad Jain for ages, 
on the floor of an upper room in an old turret of the 
registry office of the diocese.’ In the Athenaeum of 
July 5, 1890, W. C. W. referred in these terms to the 
Bishop of London transcripts at St. Paul's: “ 1 was once 
taken to see those tranecripts in the dome—some cart- 
loads of them, in a pile, covered with a pall of black 
dust.” We are glad that our correspondent Mr. J. M 
CowPeRr has been more fortunate at Canterbury. } 


loss 


are 


Worpswoatn's ‘ Ope on Intimations or Im- 
moRTALITY’ (7" §, vii. 168, 278, 357, 416; viii. 
89, 369; ix. 297; x. 109, 196, 258, 375).—I do not 
think Mr. G. Watson can quite justify himself in 
speaking of Coleridge’s admiration for Wordsworth 
as being “unbounded.” If he will kindly refer 
to the ‘Biographia Literaria’ of Coleridge I 
think he will find some of the best strictures 
on Wordsworth that have ever been written, and 
that they are in discrimination, as of course they 
are in power, far beyond anything Southey 
ever conceived or could write upon the subject. 
Even when those strictures are fully kept in 


mind, I find Ccleridge’s praise of Wordsworth to 
be immeasurably beyond the deserts of that dull 
writer. Wordsworth has his moments of inspiratior 
—births of the pbwnuix, and at like intervals with 
those of phceaix-births—to which be all glory 
attached when they come round. But myself I do 
not like Iceland, nor to sit in the dark six months 
before I may sing “The summer is ycomen in.” I 
do not defend this—but I am mortal, and feel it. 
C. A. Wari 
Walthamstow, 


ra] 


Sanpy Ewnp, or Sanp’s Enp, Fcoinam (7* 8. 
x. 427).—For some interesting details of the 
associations of this spot with Nell Gwynne and 
Joseph Addison the reader may be referred to 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. vi. pp. 524, 525. 

Mvus URBanvs. 


+a Jacques pe Lovutnernovrs, RA 
(7 S. ix. 246, 356, 433).—It may be of interest 
to note thet Gainsborough’ 3 portrait of this painter 
finds a place in the Bourgeois Collection at Dul- 
wich College, Danie HipweE.. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


524, 


Swepish Barrismat Forx-tore (7 S. x 
185, 236; xi. 16).—At the last reference appears 
an explanation of “gabble ratchets.” This re- 
minds me of an article by Dr. Jessopp in Long 
man’s Magazine, June, 1889, entit.ed ‘A Chant 
of Arcady,’ wherein are speculations as to the 
intent and meaning of the lines of the song or 
chant of the ‘‘ Twelve O's,” one of which runs— 

Nine ’s the gable rangers. 
I hope Dr. Jessopp will see the suggestive reply 
given by Mr. Birkseck Terry. e¢ 


i~ 


Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ (7 506) 
A French essayist, M. Emile Montégut, in his 
‘ Ecrivains Modernes de l’Angleterre, Deuxieme 
Série,’ speaking of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ 
says :— 

“ C'est une vraie conversation avec une Ame invisible, 
pleine d’assurances de sympathie, de promesses aegnaen, 
de reproches, de questions curieuses, (nf a 
(ad per u mps sile . cf pe ' 

ponse t pas. 

(The italics are mine, of course.) And I am in- 
clined to think, with the French author, that the 
poem was written at various times during the 
seventeen years which elapsed between the death 
of Arthur Henry Hallam and its publication. The 
note of grief which pervades the whole poem shows 
the unabated intensity of the author’s feeling. 
DNARGEL. 


“S. x 


que ne ce 


Roserts=Roparts or Ronartes (7" 8, x 





505).—Mr. Roppiys’s remark that perbaps the 
first spelling indicates the original pronunciation 
of this name, suggests the query, What was the 
| fourteenth century pronunciation of er’ Was it 
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not pretty much like our present pronunciation of 
ar? Chaucer has “ marchaunde” for merchant, 
and makes “answarde” rhyme with “herde.” 
Contrariwise he spells ‘‘heart” ‘‘ herte”; and I 
suspect that our vulgarisms “ consarn” and “ sar- 
tain” are but survivals of an old pronunciation. 
In surnames and place-names, too, Derby = Darby, 
Bertram = Bartram, Hertford= Hartford, Clerk = 
Clark, and so on. C. C. B. 


Lancers (7 §, x. 448, 495; xi. 16).—This 
dance may have been “introduced into Paris in 
1836,” as Mr. Coteman says, but I learned it and 
danced it frequently in Birmingham in 1834. 

Ion, 

Birmingham, 

Waite Cock (7 S, x. 408, 511).—Probably 
the comparative rarity of a cock perfectly white 
accounts for the romantic mystery associated with 
the bird. Be that as it may, there cannot bea 
doubt as to the legendary importance of a white 
cock. To this day there is told in Fife a significant 
fable, which may be briefly summarized for the pre- 
sent purpose. Once upoo atime a trading vessel 
lay several days in the offing (no doubt in the Firth 
of Forth), opposite a headland on which was a | 


| 
| (chiefly Lancashire and North of England), by 
Charles Hardwick (1872), is the following at p. 135 
(chap. vii.) :— 

“J. Bossewell, in ‘Workes of Armourie’ (1597), 
says:—‘ The lyon dreadeth the white cocke, because he 
| breedeth, a precious stone called allectricium, like to 
| the stone that bright Calcedonius, and for that the 
| cocke beareth such a stone, the lyon abhorreth him.’ 
The stone referred to was said to be similar to a 
dark crystal, and about the size of a bean.” 

In ‘Lancashire Folk-lore,’ by John Harland and 
T. T. Wilkinson (1867), at p. 143, is the follow- 
ing :— 

“A white dove is thought to be a favourable omen ; 
its presence betokens recovery to the person within, 
or it is an angel in that form ready to convey the soul of 
a dying person to heaven.” 

The first chapter of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ tells “how Mr. Oxenham saw the white 
bird,” an omen of his deatb. 

Rospert Prerpornt. 





St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


| “When a Chinese is at the point of death, and 
| his soul is supposed to be already out of his body, a 
relative may be seen holding up the patient’s coat on a 
long bamboo, to which a white cock is often fastened, 
while a Tauist priest by incantations brings the de- 
yarted spirit into the coat, in order to put it back into 


farm steading. In the course of the first night a | the sick man. If the bamboo after a time turns round 
large meteor was seen by the watch to sweep across | slowly in the holder's hands, this shows that the spirit is 
the heavens, and suddenly to threaten descent | inside the garmeut.”—Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture,’ vol. i, 
upon the stackyard of the farm. Then the oppor- | PP. 


396-7. 
: : : | “In the Monferrato it is believed that the eggs 
tune crowing of the white cock caused a divergence | oo. ben laid pay ete Day, in a inne A... . 
in the wanderer’s career, and saved the precious good remedy for pains in the stomach, head, and ears, 
store. The same thing occurred the second night, | and that, when taken into a cornfield, they prevent the 
and on the day following some of the sailors | blight, or black evil, from entering among the crops, or 
landed, and, after very considerable difficulty, in- | when taken into a vineyard they eave it from hail." — 
: dubernatis, ‘Zoological Mythology,’ vol. ii, p, 291. 
duced the farmer to sell them the white cock. As | * CO Beereer Sone 
the remaining chanticleers were helpless against o  STRRSECE SERRE. 
the powers of evil, it is not surprising that the A Nore on THE ‘Brive oF Lammermoor’ 
meteor should have found its special opportunity | (7 S, x. 462; xi. 12).—As it is desirable that 
the following night. At the fatal hour it swooped | accuracy even in the smallest points should exist 
into the stackyard, which was utterly consumed. | in ‘N. & Q.,’ to which reference is being con- 
Interested inquirers, “who may this story read,” stantly made, allow me to say that your corre- 
will find on Fife’s southern shores various head- | spondent shows me to have been slightly in error in 
lands topped with picturesque farm-steadings, any | regard to the date of this story. The scene of the 
one of which may well have been the white cock’s | ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ is laid shortly before the 
special care. The only limitation in regard to the | union of the Scottish and English crowns, which 
scene is that it is between Largo Bay and the Carr | took place in 1707, not after it. Not, however, 
rock. THomas BaYNe. | very much before, for Caleb Balderston observes 
Helensburgh, N.B. | to the Marquis of Athole, “His lordship minds 
There is a French proverbial saying as to a man weel how in the year that him they ca’d King 
being very fortunate, “C’est le fils de la poule | Willie died” (7.¢., March, 1702). “ Hush! hush, 
blanche.” See ‘Grand Dictionnaire’ of Napoléon | my good friend,” said the Marquis; “I shall satisfy 
Landais, under ‘‘ Poule.” The idea is perhaps | your master upon that subject” (chap. xxiv.). In 
taken from “Albee galling filius.” See “Adagia,” | chapter xxvi. it is mentioned that “the Tory party 
&e., “Erasmi,” &c., under “Bone Fortunz, | obtained in the Scottish asin the English counsels 
Felicitatis" (edit. 1670, p. 97); also Juvenal,| of Queen Anne a short-lived ascendency,” pro- 
xiii, 141:— bably about 1704. The appeal to the British 
Qui tu gallinz filius albe, House of Peers, so often hinted at in the story, 
Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus ovis ? / and so much dreaded by the Lord Keeper, lest it 
In ‘Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-lore’ should compel him to disgorge the Ravenswood 
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to the Scottish lawyers of that age. 







it is known to have been the fortalice which 






plicated in the Gowrie conspiracy, in 1600; and 
the Master of Ravenswood observes to his guest, 






exiled Earl of Angus once slept in security, when 





resentment ?” (chap. vii.). It is also engraved by 
Edward Finden, after a drawing by Copley Field- 
ing in the “ Landscape Illustrations of the Waver- | 
ley Novels.” 

The real incident upon which the fabric of the 
story is founded, “an ower true tale,” may be found 
in the ‘ Introduction to the Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
prefixed to the modern editions of the Waverley 
Novels. This sad catastrophe of the unlucky 
marriage occurred in the family of the celebrated 
Scottish lawyer James Dalrymple, Lord Stair, in 
1669, and the attendant circumstances are recorded 
at length. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


























Arrenpants on Kino James I, (7S. xi. 7). 
—Thomas Percy, the Gunpowder conspirator, was | 
one of the band of gentlemen pensioners who were 
in attendance at Whitehall Palace in 1605. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pewrkr Piate (7" §. x. 449, 498).—The 
general use of pewter in the Middle Ages is | 
evidenced by the frequent mention of it in early 
wills. One of the bequests in the will of Eliza- 
beth, Lady Uvedale, 1487, is, “ A hoole garnish of 
peautre vessel, two round basins of peautre.” The 
garnish, according to Harrison (‘Description of 
England,’ 1530), contained twelve dishes, twelve 
platters, twelve saucers, and, speaking of the ex- 
cellence of English pewter, he says :— 

“In some places beyond the sea a garnish of good flat 
English pewtre is esteemed almost as pretious as the like 
number of vessels made of fine silver.” 

I have before me an inventory of the goods of | 
Sir Thomas Hoskins, Knt., of Oxted, Surrey, taken 























pewter dishes of all sortes, five dozen of sawcers, 
thirteene candlestickes of pewter, fower pewter 
flagons.” In many country houses and in old- 
fashioned farmhouses large pewter dishes and 








hall-marked. Much of the church plate in our 
village churches was formerly of pewter, and an 
illustration is given in Mr, Cripps’s work on old 
English plate of a pewter alms dish, chalice, and 
flagon, circa 1640. In Titsey Church, Surrey, is 
a pewter paten with hall mark. It is to be feared 












in 1615, and in the kitchen are “eight dozen of | 


plates are still to be found, and for the most part | 


estates, was secured to Scotland by the articles of | that of late years many of the old church vessels 
the Union, It seems to have given much offence | of pewter have been exchanged for “ Brummagem” 
electro of a so-called ecclesiastical pattern, An 

There can be no doubt as to Fast Castle,in | exhaustive work on the hall-marks on pewter is 
Berwickshire, being the original of Wolf’s Crag, as | much to be desired. 


G. L, G. 
In the will of John Ely, a vicar in Ripon 


belonged to Logan of Restalrigg, who was im- | y7:) top (1427), we find “di. dus’ garnes de vessell 
'de pewdre cum ij chargiours,” 7. ¢., half of a dozen 
the Laird of Bucklaw, at Wolf’s Crag : “ How now, | cot—a sot usually consisted of a dozen. ; the 
Bucklaw? How like you the an on which the | 2°” balf garnysh of Powter Veseell amen = yy 
Exeter will of 1548 (‘ Memorials of Ripon,’ i. 330; 
. .-» | Proc, Arch, Inst., xxx. 367); in the inventory of 
he was pursued by the full energy of a king’s the goods of Margaret Piggott (1485) we find, 
“Sex sawsers de pewder, vjs.” (‘Ripon Chapter 
Acts,’ 370) ; in an inventory undated, “ V pewder 
dysshys and a lytyll baysyn, price xvjd.” (ib., 377); 
in another (1576), “‘A pewther boole” (ib., 377) ; 
|in another (1583), “xxxij pece of smyll [small ?] 
| pewder” (ib., 380). I think most old inventories 
contain some mention of pewter. The use of this 
metal has survived almost to our own time in com- 
| munion plate, especially flagons. I remember an 
old-fashioned chop-house near the Royal Exchange 
where, about 1856, chops and steaks were served 
on pewter plates. J. Z Be 


Winterton, Doncaster, 


Kitter (7" §. x. 506; xi. 38).—At the last 


reference we are correctly told that in Johnson’s 
‘Dictionary’ this word is derived from Dan. 
| kelter, to gird. I merely wish to warn all who care 
for facts not to trust Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ for 
etymologies. The Danish verb is not kelter, but 
kilte. 


The final r in kelter, as here quoted, really 


means that Johnson gives Danish verbs under the 
form of the present singular indicative, first person. 
Thus Dan. kilter (not kelter, after all) means “I 
gird.” This peculiarity pervades Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
| tionary’; he probably never realized the difference 
between this part of the verb and the infinitive 


mood. 
It is a curious fact that our Latin-Dictionary 
writers are just as bad. They tell us that amo 


' means “to love.” Does it, indeed? Then what is 


Latin for “I love” ? Water W. SKzat. 


Kilter or kelter is probably from the Gothic up 
kilta or Danish kilte op, and means condition, order, 
ready or proper state. Barrow, “If the organs of 


| prayer be out of kelter how can we pray?” See 


Worcester’s ‘Dictionary.’ The word is more in 
use in the Western States than in New England. 
and Mr. Howells is an Obio man. 
Cuartes W. MacCorp. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S, 


Denocvue Fever (4% S, x. 223; xi. 415),—This 
is a kind of suppressed scarlet fever. The sufferer 
has achings in all his bones, then the body breaks 
out into small red spots. It lasts about ten days, 





— This 
ufferer 
breaks 
1 days, 
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and is not a dangerous, but a thirsty complaint. 
My informants, an inspector-general of hospitals 
aad fleets, and an officer of twenty-seven years’ 
service in Bengal, agree in saying that “dengue 
fever” does not come from Arabia, nor did they 
ever know of a case at Aden. It is, apparently, an 
Indian epidemic. About twelve years ago it ran 
through the whole of India, from Ceylon to Pesh- 
awur ; even the villagers in jungles were attacked ; 
all had it, both natives and Europeans, and bar- 
racks were turned for the time into hospitals. Hot 
tea seems to be the best treatment for this plague, 
which does not appear to have received much 
notice in medical works. 
Abert HartsHoRNE. 


“WE SHALL LIVE TILL WE DIE, LIKE TANTRA- 
popus” (7 §, x. 447, 476).—This expression would 
seem to belong to Cornwall. Miss M. A. Courtney, 
in her ‘Glossary of West Cornwall’ (E. D. 8.) 
has :— 

“ Tantrum-bobus, Tantra-bobus, applied to a noisily 
playful child, often used thus :—‘ Oh, you tantera-bobus.’ 
There ’s a proverb, ‘ Like tantra-bobus, lived till he died.’ 
Sometimes, like Tantra-bobus’ cat.” 
Halliwell-Phillips’s ‘Dictionary’ gives: “ Tantara- 
bobs. The devil. Devon.” Is the origin of 
Tantrabobus known ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Two Mepats (6 §, ix. 448).—I am indebted 
to the Bazaar, No, 2609, p. 852, for the following 
information with reference to the medal No. 1 :— 

“The bronze medal of Attila is a seventeenth century 
Italian fabrication, No genuine medal or coin of the 
type existe.”’ 

CeLer et Avpax. 


Armicer (7™ §. x. 383, 445).—Mr. Baitpon 
says, “ The son of an armiger was a generosus, and 
only became an armiger on succeeding to his father’s 
estate.” This is only partly true. The term 
generosus is one of general, not particular applica- 
tion, It applies to all who are well born, and 
therefore includes the armiger and his children. 
The childern of a generosus are generosi from their 
birth, but they are not armigeri until their father’s 


correspondent Sicma under the above head, and 
as I happen to know a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mennons, who lives in this vicinity, I forwarded a 
copy of the query to her, requesting any informa- 
tion she could supply. This she has promptly 
given as follows :— 

“T happen te have a paper beside me, in my father's 
handwriting, alluding to the connexion. It refers tothe 
marriage of my Iris: grandfather, Mark Antony Mills, 
with Catherine Gore, daughter of the Hon. Paul Gore, 
late Earl of Arran, and brother of the then Earl of 
Arran, Arthur Saunders Gore. It follows, then, that 
my mother was great-granddaughter of Arthur Gore, 
second Earl of Arran, and grandniece of Arthur Saunders 
Gore, third Earl, I thought you might have heard of 
this relationship before. It used to be a little ‘ feather 
in our cap’; but the dull realities of life drove all such 
nonsense out of the heads of the present generation. I 
would not know much about it were it not for the few 
documents in my possession. The name Gore has been 
perpetuated in our family, several of my cousins bearing 
it, and my youngest brother was called after the Earl of 
Arran, Arthur Annesley Gore Mennone. The saying of 
calling the Queen one’s cousin was verified in the history 
of this connexion in a sister of Paul Gore's, Lady Cecilia 
Letitia Underwood, daughter of Arthur, second Earl of 
Arran, becoming in 1830 the wife of the Duke of Sussex. 
She was created Duchess of Inverness, and lived in Ken- 
sington Palace till her death in 1873. My mother used 
to correspond with her, but there was no closer inter- 


course,” 
W. 


Greenock. 


Heracpic (7 §. x. 468).—The impaled coat is 
given by Papworth (‘ Armorial,’ p. 417) thus: 
“ Arg., a chev. gu. between three estoiles az. 
(Brody, that Ilk).” The nearest approach to the 
former is the following, at p. 249: “Az, on a 
bend or a lozenge in chief erm. (M—— le Scrop. 
S.).” The letter S. is the reference to a roll of 
arms c. 1392-97, printed by Willement, London, 
1834, 4to. W. E. Bucktey. 


Meric Casavpon (7 S, x. 448, 518; xi. 35).— 
Florence Casaubon survived her husband, the cele- 
brated Isaac Casaubon, twenty-one years, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey 
March 11, 1635. 

A John Casaubon, whom I take to have been 





death, when they inherit his honours. “ Yeoman” 
18 @ title which belongs to a lower social order. | 
He is the agrarius, the agricola, the colonus. A 
yeoman might be generosus; if he were, and could | 
prove his descent, he would not be written off at 
@ Herald’s Visitation “no gent”; nor would he 
probably write himself “‘ yeoman,” though pursuing 
the calling of one. I shall be glad if some corre- 
spondent of yours (who knows) will tell me if this | 
opinion is ‘* quite wrong.” 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Cheltenham, 


Mitts ayp Tne Eart or Arran (78, x. 468). | 


the son of Meric Casaubon, D.D., was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral February 19,1692. He had 


| issue by his wife Margaret, and the christening of 


their son Meric on July 24, 1677, and of their 


| daughter Sarah on August 31, 1679, are registered 


in the books of St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury. 
Meric appears to have died early, as a child bear- 
ing that Christian name, and described as the son 
of Mr. John Casaubon, was buried in Canterbury 


| Cathedral February 4, 1680. 


Among the petitions to the Lords of the Treasury 
is one of a Lieut.-Col. Stephen Casaubon. He 
commanded a regiment of horse in Ireland, and, 
being wounded in battle, was granted a pension in 


—My attention has been called to the query of your | January, 1692/3. Probably he was the husband 
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of the Mrs. Casaubon who in a letter to the Duke | 
of Newcastle, dated August 19, 1732, alludes to 
being a kinswoman of his Grace (Add. MS., British 
Museum, 32,687, fol. 466). A William Casaubon, 
probably her son, married at Dublin, on August J, | 
1743, Miss Bell Rogerson, daughter of the Lord | 
Chief Justice. 

Whether there are now living any descendants 
of the Casaubon family in the male line I am 
unable to say. I think, however, that, at any rate 
in France, there probably are, as at the British 
Museum there is an essay by Paul Casaubon en- 
titled ‘Etude Clinique sur l’Ulcére Cancéreux,’ 
published at Montpellier in 1863, and dedicated 
to his wife and family. A. E. R. 


“CLOTHES MADE OUT OF wax”: “TorTTiEes” 
<7" S. x. 456; xi. 33).—Halliwel]l has 
‘* Tutty, (1) a flower; a nosegay (West).” This 
agrees exactly with Campion’s line, 

She can wreathes and tuttyes make. 

It is not, however, to forestall Mr. Botten’s 
explanation that I write, but to call attention to 
the fact that the whole of Campion’s four ‘ Books 
of Airs’ appear in the third volume of Mr. Arber’s 
delightful collection ‘An English Garner,’ a fact 
that has been strangely overlooked by most critics 
of Mr. Bullen’s edition of this poet. How ex- 
qnisite a poet he was! It is perhaps owing to 
the plan of his collection that Mr. Arber’s reprint 
ef Campion’s ‘ Lyrics’ has attracted so little atten- 
tion; but it is scarcely fair to him that people 
should speak, as they have done, of Mr. Bullen’s 
“ discovery ” of *‘ this forgotten poet.” 


C. C. B. 


Tutty is a well-known word in Dorset and 
Somerset for a nosegay of flowers, especially of 
wild flowers. I have not the book to refer to, but 
I feel sure that Barnes so uses it in his ‘Poems in 
the Dorset Dialect.’ I well remember, as a boy, 
when walking home with a bunch of wild flowers 
in my band, being greeted by a labourer with the 
words, “Oh, what a pretty tutty !” 

C. W. Pewvxy. 


408, 


Wellington College. 


Napoteon at St. Heresa (7" S, x. 508).—If 
©. E. S. can give a little more definite information 
about the soldier he alludes to, I may be able to 
assist him. Was he a British officer; or was he 
one of Napoleon’s staff ? R. Hovpey, 

Capt. 4th Bat. Worc. Regt. 

United Service Institution. 

The late General Hale Wortham is perhaps the 


officer referred to by C. E. S. I have always 





understood that he was a lieutenant quartered in 
the island at the time of the emperor's captivity. 
His son, the present General Hale Wortham, would 
doubtless provide the desired information. 

St. Crain Bappe cer. 


Sizes or Booxs (7 S. x. 407, 516).—Surely 
one may be permitted to dispute the dictum of 
Mr. Trottors, and I will humbly suggest that 
pot folio and pot quarto do not indicate any size 
or quality of paper, but rather paper the “ water- 
lines” of which displayed a “ pot,” something like 
a coffee-pot, with a branch stuck in the spout. I 
do not say that this mark was not appropriated to 
any particular size of letter paper, but that the 
piper got its name from the mark, This is an 
obvious explanation, and I think in one of the old 
magazines illustrations are given of this, and of 
the fool’s cap and bells which eventually designated 
another kind of paper—either Penny or Saturday 
Magazine. Bor.eav. 


Dumps Borsnotper (7" S. x. 387, 478; xi. 38). 
—A description of the dumb borsholder at 
Wateringbury is given by George Newman in the 
‘Kentish Note-Book,’ vol. i. pp. 114, 115, which 
I take the liberty of quoting :— 

“The parish church of Wateringbury, near Maidstone 
is famous for its Dumb Borsholder—an interesting relic, 
preserved in the vestry, which has excited the curiosity 
not only of antiquaries, but of one of the archzological 
societies of London, for whom the late deservedly 
esteemed vicar (the Rev. H. Stevens, M.A.) wrote an 
account of it, and who also (some years ago) kindly gave 
me most of the following particulars, The Dumb Bors- 
holder of Chart, in the parish of Wateringbury, is a 
somewhat cumbrous-looking club, about two feet long, 
with an iron spike at one end and an iron ring at the 
other. It once had four other rings, one on each side, 
near the top where the spike is inserted, only one of 
which now remains. The staff is of wood, which has 
become almost black with age. Its precise antiquity is 
not known, but it is supposed to be a type of the original 
staves borne by constables in early times. It appears 
that the manor of Chart formerly consisted of twelve 
houses, the members of which, with their Borsholder 
(whose staff this was) at their head, formed a court of 
justice for all matters of dispute within the manor or 
tything. This Dumb Borsholder was always first called 
at the Court Leet for the hundred of Twyford, when bis 
keeper (who was yearly appointed by this court) held 
him up to his call with a handkerchief put through the 
rings at bis top, and answered for him. The custom, 
however, bas now been discontinued for many years, 
The last person who acted as deputy for this Dumb 
Borsholder was one Thomas Clampard, a blacksmith, 
who died in 1748. His tomb is in the churchyard, near 
the chancel end of the church, and on it is the following 
curious inscription, which, after the lapse of more than 
a century, can even now be easily traced :— 

My sledge and anvil I 've declined ; 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 

My fire's extinct, my forge decayed, 

And in the dust my vice is layd ; 

My coa!s are spent, my iron ’s gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done,” 
I may add that the above account is accompanied 
by a small woodcut illustration of the dumb bors- 
holder. G. B. A. 


Screrstition apouT Amper (7" S. xi. : 
The superstition that amber is a concretion of 
birds’ tears was probably originated by Sophocles. 
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In the thirty-seventh book of Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History’ the fable is freely criticized, along with 
many others relating to the origin of amber. 
** According to him (Sophocles),” says Pliny, 
“amber is produced in the countries beyond India 
from the tears shed for Meleager by birds called 
* Meleagrides.’ Who can help being surprised that he 
could believe such a thing. or that he could hope to per- 
suade others to believe it! What child is there in such 
a state of ignorance as to believe that birds weep once a 
year, and that their tears are co abundant, and that they 
go all the way from Greece, where Meleager died, to 
weep for him in India !” 

I may add that amber forms the subject of a 
booklet (‘ All about Amber’) I am at present pre- 
paring for the press. J. G. Happow. 

Bowden, Cheshire. 


In Herman Melville’s imaginative novel, or 
rather allegory, of ‘ Mardi’ (vol. ii. p. 358), amber 
is said to be ‘‘the congealed tears of broken- 
hearted mermaids.” Is this a sailor's superstition, 
or an improvement on Moore? But a rival theory 
is offered in ‘ Mardi,’ viz., that ‘‘ amber is nothing 
more than gold fishes’ brains, made waxy, then 
firm, by the action of the sea.” 

Joseph Mazzint WHEELER. 

27, Enkel Street, N. 


The origin of this is lost in the darkness of past 
ages, for though given to us by Sophocles it was 
in all probability a legendary tale before his time. 
Pliny, in his ‘ Natural History,’ book 37, chap. xi. 1, 
while giving a truth or two as to the finding of 
amber, narrates various Greek vanities—or, as Ph. 
Holland calls them, “ fabulosities ”—saying at last, 
** But above all is [the fiction of] Sophocles that it 
takes its origin, in the parts beyond India, from the 
tears of the Meleagride [the sisters of Meleager, 
who, turned into guinea-hens, still continued | weep- 
ing for their brother.” Br. NicHo.soy, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, Vol. XXV. Harris- 
Henry I. (Smith, Elder & Co. 

Wits punctuality which, to use the cant of the day, is 

“ epoch-marking,” the twenty-fifth volume of this noble 

work is delivered to the public. How much generalship 

is necessary to secure this result, and how well in hand 
the editors must have their team is fuily evident to 
those only who have had some acquaintance with similar 
undertakings. In a volume exemplary in all respects 
the most interesting memoir is that, probably, of King 

Henry 1., with which it concludes. The Rev. W. Hunt, 

by whom it is, attaches, of course, much importance to 

Freeman's ‘ Norman Conquest,’ but disputes one or two 

of its statements, A series of animated pictures of wars 

and turbulence is presented. Of the four contributions 


of Mr. Stephen, that on William Hazlitt is the most | 


characteristic and also the most interesting. Of the 
morbid irritability and even spitefulness of Haziitt, 
for which he had once or twice to sit cn the 





public stool of repentance, an admirable account is 
given, and the estimate of Hazlitt’s literary position 
will be generally accepted. David Hartley, the philo- 
sopher, who is described as a man of singular simplicity 
and amiability, falls naturally to Mr. Stephen, who also 
takes charge of Sir John Hawkins (the editor and bio- 
grapher of Johnson, and author of the ‘ History of 
Music,’ for whom the wits composed an epitaph,— 
Here lies Sir John Hawkins 
Without his shoes and ‘ stawkins °) 

and James Harris, the author of ‘ Hermes.’ Mr. Lee, as 
usual, in his half-dozen or more biographies, covers much 
ground. One of the most interesting is Eliza Haywood. 
better known as an authoress than as an actress, which 
she at first was, From the reckless calumnies of Pope 
and his friends she is defended, Mr, Lee holding that 
“her novels hardly suggest that their author was per- 
sonally immoral.’’ The bibliography is admirably full. 
Sir John Hayward, the historian; Francis Hastings, 
second Earl of Huntingdon; Numa Edward Hartog, 
closely concerned with the passage of the Bill for the 
Abolition of Religious Tests at the Universities ; John 
Harvey, the astrologer; Aaron Hart, Chief Rabbi, with bis 
brother Moses, furnish instances of biographies such as 
Mr. Lee has previously supplied, which are models of 
tersenees and comprehensiveness. Warren Hastings is 
treated by Mr. Keene, who, as is now customary, vindi- 
cates Hastings from the graver charges brought against 
him, and says that Macaulay's account is “that of a 
reckless advocate, not of a judicial critic.” Most im- 
portant among Dr, Gardiner’s contributions are the lives 
of James Hay, first Earl of Carlisle, and Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I., the latter, which deserves close study, 
being extracted principally from the State Papers. The 
special information poseessed by Mr. C, H. Firth is seen 
to advantage in the lives of Lucy Hay, Countess of Car- 
lisle, and Henry Hastings, first Lord Loughborough. 
Very delicate treatment is accorded Lady Flora Hastings, 
who is in the hands of Mr. A. H, Millar, This is doubt- 
less judicious, but in this case almost alone tradition 
will deliver something only hinted at in the life. Mr. 
Tedder has many interesting lives, including those of 
Heber, the collector; Solomon Hart; Abraham Hay- 
ward, who is treated with much discretion; John Har- 
vard, the founder of Harvard College; and John 
Hatchard. Had not the latter a son, unmentioned, 
who was a barrister with a considerable reputation as a 
conversationalist and wit, circa 1870; or was it anephew? 
Sir John Hawkwood’s brilliantly adventurous career is 
well depicted by Mr. J. M. Rigg, who also sends the life 
of Sir Curistopher Hatton. Mr, Bullen’s pleasantly ap- 
preciative biographies are principally of the poets, of 
whom he is the best livir. editor and critic, Christopher 
Harvey, Will Haughton he dramatist, Peter Hausted, 
and Robert Heath of ‘ Clarastella’ fame, are all in his 
hand, as is Joseph Haslewood, the antiquarian collector 
and editor, Gabriel Harvey, the poet, is dealt with by 
Mr. Mullinger. Mr. Russell Barker bas several lives of 
high importance, ¢ i:+picuous among which are those of 
Sir Anthony He::, the first Marquis of Hastings, and 
Hans Francis tastings, eleventh Earl of Huntingdon 
Dr. Garnett supplies the biographies of Philip Harwood, 
of the Saturday J w, and of his daughter Isabella, 
known as “ Ross Neil,” the author of noteworthy plays 
Very stimulating records of heroism are sent by Prof. 
Laughton under the headings “ Hawke” and “ Hawkins.” 
Mr. Courtenay and Dr. Norman Moore, among many 
medical lives, deal with Dr, William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. Canon Overton 
on Selina Hastings, Mr. Fuller Maitland on J. L. Hat- 
ton, Mr. Furnivall on William Harrison the topograpber, 


Mr. Bayne on Susanna Hawkins and Sir Gilbert Hay, 
| J 
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Mr. Monkhouse on Haydon, will all be read with gain, 
The name of Mr. Boase appears to many articles, in- 
cluding one, not too favourable, on Sir A. Helps, The 
life of Stephen Hawes, the poet, is anonymous. 


Manuscripta. With an Introduc- 


Arcana Fairfariana 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne, Maw- 


tion hy George Weddell. 
son, Swan & Morgan.) 
Tuts volume, the forthcoming appearance of which we 
announced, is a genuine curiosity, It is a reproduction 
in facsimile of a MS, volume of apothecaries’ lore and 
housewifery nearly three centuries old, used and partly 
written by members of the Fairfax family. The original 
MSS. constituted a leather-bound volume which was 
found on premises occupied for a hundred years bya 
firm of chemists. The facts concerning its ownership, 
the writers of the various receipts or nostrums, and 
all things connected with the book, have been traced by 
Mr. Weddell with exemplary diligence, and are set 
before the public in preliminary explanations, which 
are admirable in fulness and clearness, Very notable 
housewives were the ladies of the house of Fairfax. 
Such, however, were not uncommon in Tudor and Stuart 
days, and we can fancy her Grace the Duchess of New- 
castle, when Miss Lucas, and one of that delightful 
family circle which the Civil War was soon to break up, 
using in such chronicle of “small beer” the pen that 
was shortly afterwards to discuss all known philosophy, 
and te extort from Oxford dignitaries perhaps the most 
memorable tribute they ever paid. Beginning before 
the marriage of Mary Cholmeley to Henry Fairfax in 
1626—that is, at a period soon after 1600—the entries 
extend to the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Embracing thus more than a century and a half, 
they supply curious illustrations of the progress of 
writing. Of these the editor has taken advantage, and 
the essay on “The Handwriting,’ with its specimens of 
the “ Shakespeare an" hand, the ‘‘ Secretary ’ hand, the 
“ Glossyng "’ hand, the “ Italian ” band, &c., will repay 
areful study. Much of the writing is very neat, beau- 
tiful, and legible. The receipte meanwhile have the 
juaintness for which readers of old books of the class 
are prepared. Much matter of import for ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be extracted hence. At p. 97 we have “ Five 
waters to comfort y* hart.’’ These are “‘ Endif Water,” 
‘Succori Water,.”’ “Scabius Water,” “ Langdebef 
Water,” “‘ Balme Water.” Most of these may be guessed 
t; but it would be curious to know which are still in 
use, Very naive are some of the prescriptions. Thus, 
r the green sickness you are told to “ Take earth- 
wormes, open them, wash them clean, drye them in an 
oven, and beat them to powder. 
white wine in ye morning For another form of illness 
you must “ Take shell snayles, and take out the snayle. 
Wash the shells veary cleane, dry them, and beate them 
into powder, Then take ye powder and drink it in white 
wine or elsinthyn broth.” Against a remedy “ For ye 
bleeding at ye nose,” certainly not the least remarkable 
is a species of asterisk with the word “ Probatum,” 
Take a Toade and drie it in marche, put y* same into 
me silke or sattene bagg and bang it about y* neck of 
* party next the skinne and by gods [sic] grace it will 
stanch presently.” A curious Latin charm to stay bleed- 
ing at the nose is given on the reverse of p, 200. This 
will interest some of our readers :- 
**Sanguis manet in te, 
Sicut Christus ferat in re, 
Sanguis manet in tua vena, 
Sicut Christus in sua pena 
Ss s manet in te fixus, 
Sicut Christus in Crussifixus, 


angu 


Say this over three times, naming the partyes nam 





Give a sponeful in | 


then say the Lord's Prayer,.’’ For receipts to make 
pancakes or puffes, or to cram capons, the reader ig 
referred to the volume, in which some of the entries are 
surprising naive, and would bring a blush to the cheek 
of our modern matrons, 

This very interesting volume is issued in a limited 
reprint, and there will be no reproduction. Should a 
desire be expressed for a printed edition, nothing, the 
editor says, need stand in the way. To those, moreover, 
who find any portion of the work undecipherable the 
editor will, on application, send a transcription, The 
work is well executed, and, for its intrinsic curiosity, as 
well as for its quasi-bistoric interest, deserves a warm 
welcome, 


English Writers —An Attempt towards a History of 
English Literature. By Henry Morley. VI. From 
Chaucer to Caxton. (Cassell & Co.) 

Pror. Mortry has now brought down bis record of our 

literature to the days of the invention of printing. This 

has taken six volumes. In another fourteen, two of 
which are to be issued every year, he hopes to complete 
his task, If, however, Prof. Morley treats the later 
writers as fully as he has treated the earlier we shall not 
be surprised if he considerably oversteps these self-im- 
posed limits. So far as he has gone at present he has 
been traversing the old ground, which was covered by 
his two volumes published by Mesers. Chapman & Hall 
in 1864 and 1867 respectively. We wish him every suc- 
cess in his laborious undertaking, and trust that he may 
be spared te complete his courageous and painstaking 
‘attempt towards a history of Enylish literature.” 


THE death of the Rev. John Howard Marsden, B.D., 
F.RS.L., occurred, we regret to hear, on the 24th inst., 
at his residence, Grey Friars, Colchester. Mr. Marsden, 
whose leisure was devoted to literary pursuits, and to 
whom we owe some archzxological publications of inter- 
est and value, was long a contributor to our columns. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. CoLixew Lre.—1. (“ Beaumont and Fletcher, 
10 vols., 1778.") The editor was George Colman.—%. 
The editor of Routledge’s edition of Ben Jonson, 1865, 
with memoir by Gifford, must be Gifford, as he is re- 
sponsible for that of Moxon of 1843, on which it is 
based. 

Este (“ 


Fin de Siécle”),—See ante, p. 40. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial] Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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